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Preface 


The  RAND  National  Defense  Research  Institute  recently  released  the 
results  of  a  study  it  did  for  the  U.S.  government  on  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  military  forces  from  Iraq.*  One  of  the  central  considerations  in 
that  study  (Chapter  Four  of  the  book)  was  the  internal  security  and 
stability  of  Iraq,  which  could  be  affected  by  U.S.  withdrawal  and,  at 
the  same  time,  affect  U.S.  strategic  interests  and  the  safety  of  U.S. 
troops  and  civilians  in  Iraq.  Given  the  importance  of  this  issue,  the 
RAND  Corporation,  with  the  support  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  has  produced  this  expanded  version  of  that  analysis. 

This  monograph  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  in  policy¬ 
making,  in  the  field,  and  in  research  who  seek  a  detailed  examination 
of  Iraq’s  internal  security  and  stability,  including  the  analytical  frame¬ 
work  used  for  such  an  examination. 
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This  research  was  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  conducted  within  the  International  Security  and  Defense  Policy 
Center  of  the  RAND  National  Defense  Research  Institute,  a  federally 
funded  research  and  development  center  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Staff,  the  Unified  Combatant  Com¬ 
mands,  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  defense 
agencies,  and  the  defense  Intelligence  Community.  This  report  was 
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Perry  et  al.  (2009). 
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written  prior  to  David  Gompert’s  nomination  to  become  the  Deputy 
Director  of  National  Intelligence  and  does  not  necessarily  represent  the 
views  of  that  or  any  other  organization. 

For  more  information  on  RAND’s  International  Security  and 
Defense  Policy  Center,  contact  the  Director,  James  Dobbins.  He  can  be 
reached  by  email  at  James_Dobbins@rand.org;  by  phone  at  703-413- 
1100,  extension  5134;  or  by  mail  at  the  RAND  Corporation,  1200  S. 
Hayes  Street,  Arlington,  VA  22202.  More  information  about  RAND 
is  available  at  www.rand.org. 
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Summary 


A  critical  question  surrounding  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Iraq 
is  Iraq’s  internal  security  and  stahility.  Although  the  U.S.  withdrawal 
plan  is  designed  with  care  to  avoid  weakening  Iraq’s  security,  the  end 
of  U.S.  occupation  may  alter  the  strategies  of  the  main  Iraqi  political 
actors,  each  of  which  has  enough  armed  power  to  he  able  to  shatter 
Iraq’s  domestic  peace.  In  view  of  the  potential  for  insecurity  in  Iraq, 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  take  a  passive  or  reactive  stance. 
To  anticipate  dangers  and  act  purposefully,  U.S.  policy-makers  need  a 
dynamic  analytic  framework  with  which  to  examine  the  shifting  moti¬ 
vations  and  capabilities  of  the  actors  that  affect  Iraq’s  security.  This 
monograph  offers  such  a  framework. 

Because  the  vantage  point  for  this  framework  is  U.S.  interests,  it  is 
important  to  define  them.  We  distinguish  between  the  safety  of  Amer¬ 
icans  (civilians  and  troops)  and  other  U.S.  interests,  which  include 
Iraq’s  unity;  its  economic  and  democratic  development;  security  of  and 
access  to  energy  resources  in  Iraq  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  containment 
and  defeat  of  violent  jihadism;  peace  between  Iraq  and  its  neighbors, 
including  Iran  and  Turkey;  and  U.S.  standing  in  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Muslim  world. 

The  prospects  for  these  U.S.  interests  in  Iraq  are  better  now  than 
they  have  been  since  the  occupation  began  in  2003.  By  every  mea¬ 
sure,  Iraq  has  become  more  secure  and  stable  following  its  paroxysm 
of  violence  in  2006-2007.  Over  the  past  two  years,  most  Sunni  tribes 
have  turned  against  al  Qaeda  in  Iraq  (AQI),  the  U.S.  troop  surge  has 
helped  curb  sectarian  killing  in  Baghdad,  Muqtada  al-Sadr’s  Mahdi 
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Army  (Jaish  al  Mahdi,  or  JAM)  has  observed  a  cease-fire,  and  Iraqi 
security  forces  with  U.S.  support  have  suppressed  militant  Iran-backed 
Shi’a  special  groups  (SGs).  The  main  political  factions — Sunni,  Kurd, 
and  Shi’a — have  largely,  though  not  irrevocably,  eschewed  violence  in 
favor  of  political  engagement  to  pursue  their  agendas,  even  cooperating 
to  confront  their  common  concerns,  including  extremist  terror.  While 
the  thirst  of  extremists  (e.g.,  AQI  and  SGs)  for  violence  against  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  fellow  Iraqis  is  unquenched,  they  lack  (for  now)  the  physical 
means,  popular  support,  and  foreign  backing  to  re-ignite  large-scale 
factional  fighting. 

If  extremists  are  committed  to  violence  but  lack  the  means,  the 
major  factions  have  ample  armed  capabilities  to  plunge  Iraq  (again) 
into  civil  war  and  even  to  threaten  the  survival  of  the  new  Iraqi  state. 
There  are  as  many  as  100,000  Sunni  ex-insurgents,  or  Sons  of  Iraq 
(Sol),  75,000  Kurdish  Peshmerga,  and  40,000  members  of  JAM. 
With  all  main  factions  now  participating  in  the  Iraqi  political  system, 
including  in  the  government  of  Iraq  (Gol)  and  Iraqi  Security  Forces 
(ISF),  hostilities  among  them  are  improbable.  An  order  exists — shaky, 
but  increasingly  resistant  to  being  blown  up,  figuratively  and  literally, 
by  rejectionists  and  extremists  outside  it.  Growing  popular  support  for 
this  non-violent  order  can  be  discerned  from  recent  provincial  elec¬ 
tions,  in  which  Sunnis  voted  in  large  numbers,  Gol  law-and-order  poli¬ 
cies  were  rewarded,  and  secular  parties  fared  well. 

In  sum,  extremist  violence  appears  more  likely  but  less  conse¬ 
quential  than  violence  among  the  Iraqi  groups  now  engaged  in  the 
political  process.  The  country’s  stability  and  security  depend  mainly 
on  (1)  whether  the  main  opposition  groups,  especially  Sunni  and  Kurd, 
continue  to  compete  within  the  political  system  and  forgo  force  and 
(2)  whether  the  Shi’a-led  Gol  wields  its  growing  political  and  armed 
power  effectively,  responsibly,  impartially,  and  constitutionally.  Either 
a  temporary  security  gap  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
before  ISF  can  effectively  replace  them  or  a  pattern  of  Gol  abuse  of 
power  could  tempt  or  impel  main  opposition  groups  to  choose  force 
over  peaceful  politics. 

For  these  groups,  the  choice  of  peaceful  politics  over  fighting  has 
been  a  matter  of  strategic  calculation  rather  than  of  outright  defeat 
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or  transforming  enlightenment.  Factors  that  could  cause  any  of  them 
to  re-think  this  choice  are  political  disaffection,  electoral  failure,  eco¬ 
nomic  hardship  or  inequity,  disputes  over  land  and  resources,  shifts  in 
the  balance  of  armed  power,  and  harsh  treatment  or  provocation  by  tbe 
Gol  or  the  ISF.  Although  extremist  attacks  alone  are  unlikely  to  trigger 
fighting  among  Iraq’s  main  groups,  they  could  fan  and  exploit  it. 

In  assessing  the  danger  of  fighting  among  Iraq’s  main  groups,  a 
key  consideration  is  that,  as  U.S.  forces  withdraw  and  ISF  capabili¬ 
ties  grow,  the  latter  will  gain  advantages  over  all  other  armed  forces  in 
Iraq — i.e.,  JAM,  Sol,  and  the  Peshmerga.  Furthermore,  some  of  the 
parties  have  foreign  support  that  may  not  decrease  as  U.S.  forces  with¬ 
draw.  At  the  same  time,  because  U.S.  military  capabilities  will  decline 
more  rapidly  than  effective  ISF  capabilities  (as  opposed  to  mere  num¬ 
bers)  will  grow,  a  security  gap  could  appear.  A  critical  question  is  how 
this  potential  security  gap  may  affect  the  strategic  calculations  of  the 
three  groups  that  possess  large  forces:  Sunnis  and  Sol;  Sadrists  and 
JAM;  Kurds  and  the  Peshmerga. 

To  the  extent  that  U.S.  military  power  helped  contain  or  deter 
these  factions,  U.S.  withdrawal  could  increase  their  opportunities  to 
achieve  their  goals  through  force,  especially  if  the  ISF  is  not  yet  up  to 
the  task  of  defeating  them.  For  groups  to  which  U.S.  forces  have  pro¬ 
vided  reassurance,  such  as  the  Kurds  and,  lately,  Sol,  U.S.  withdrawal 
could  cause  edginess  and  even  recklessness.  Because  extremists  will  use 
force  in  any  case,  a  security  gap  will  have  less  relevance  to  and  effect  on 
their  violence — though,  again,  this  is  unlikely  to  destabilize  Iraq. 

In  sum,  tbe  danger  of  fighting  among  core  opposition  groups  and 
the  Gol  could  grow  as  U.S.  forces  are  replaced  by  the  less  capable  and 
less  reliable  ISF.  Though  unlikely,  this  danger  could  be  compounded 
by  the  dynamics  of  how  these  actors  relate  to  one  another  in  capabili¬ 
ties,  perceptions,  and  conduct.  Even  as  they  share  the  political  order, 
enough  distrust  persists  among  Sunnis,  Shi’as,  and  Kurds  that  mis¬ 
calculation  could  produce  a  new  cycle  of  violence. 

To  be  more  specific  about  dangers  in  Iraq,  while  the  Sadrists  retain 
some  ability  to  mobilize  deprived  Shi’as  in  Sadr  Gity  and  elsewhere, 
their  armed  wing,  JAM,  is  already  overmatched  by  the  ISF.  While  this 
does  not  preclude  sporadic,  low-grade  violence,  it  makes  large-scale 
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JAM  violence  less  promising  for  the  Sadrists  and  so  less  likely.  More¬ 
over,  there  are  signs  that  Prime  Minister  Nuri  al-Maliki  is  moving  to 
accommodate  or  co-opt  the  Sadrists  into  the  political  process.  Provided 
that  this  does  not  increase  Gol  sectarianism  in  the  process,  it  could 
reduce  militant  Shi’a  threats  to  U.S.  personnel,  lower  the  risk  of  intra- 
Shi’a  fighting,  deny  the  Gol  an  excuse  for  abusing  power,  and  reduce 
opportunities  for  Iranian  intrigue. 

For  their  part,  Sunnis  are  expanding  their  involvement  in  the 
political  order,  provincial  governance,  the  parliament,  the  Gol  itself, 
and  the  ISF.  With  this  trend,  and  barring  a  Gol  crackdown  on  Sol  and 
Sunnis  in  general,  the  resumption  of  a  broad-based  Sunni  insurgency 
looks  unlikely.  AQI  appears  to  have  lost  its  ability  to  instigate  Sunni 
violence,  and,  if  it  targets  moderate  Sunni  leaders  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
AQI  is  more  likely  to  cause  Sol  wrath  than  cooperation.  If  Sunnis  con¬ 
tinue  to  accept  Iraq’s  new  political  order  and  gain  political  strength, 
a  Sunni  bloc  may  be  poised  to  replace  the  Kurds  in  a  ruling  coalition 
with  Shi’a  parties. 

While  desirable,  Sunni-Shi’a  rapprochement  could  aggravate 
Kurdish  marginalization  from  an  increasingly  Arab-dominated  politi¬ 
cal  order  and  the  ISF,  making  Kurd-Arab  conflict  more  probable. 
Iraq  could  thus  break  along  ethnic  instead  of  sectarian  lines,  with  an 
Arab  core  determined  to  exercise  control  of  the  Iraqi  state — and  Arab 
interests — and  the  Kurds  equally  determined  to  resist.  In  such  com¬ 
bustible  conditions,  ample  opportunities  exist  for  sparks  to  ignite  hos¬ 
tilities,  especially  with  oil  wealth  at  stake.  While  neither  Iraqi  Kurds 
nor  Iraqi  Arabs  may  want  warfare,  both  could  be  swept  toward  it  by 
events  or  boxed  in  by  mutual  intransigence.  Kurd-Arab  conflict  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  plausible  cases  of  the  break-up  of  Iraq’s  core,  and 
potentially  of  Iraq. 

If  confronted  with  major  Kurd  or  Sunni  challenges — the  ruling 
Shi’a  groups,  especially  Maliki’s  Da’wa  al-Islamiya  party,  could  harden 
and  expand  their  governing  powers,  exceed  constitutional  limits  on 
state  authority,  and  use  the  instruments  of  power  at  their  disposal 
to  intimidate  or  crush  opposition — in  effect,  controlling  the  politi¬ 
cal  system.  While  extremist  violence  or  the  existence  of  militias  may 
be  used  as  a  pretext,  the  regime’s  chief  targets  in  this  scenario  would 
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be  its  main  political  rivals.  Prime  Minister  Maliki  already  appears 
to  be  trying  to  extend  his  power  through  the  placement  of  reliable 
allies  in  the  security  forces,  the  creation  of  parallel  security  organs 
and  direct  lines  of  authority  through  executive  decree  rather  than 
legislation,  and  the  creation  of  tribal-support  councils  (TSCs)  across 
the  country. 

While  the  line  separating  legitimate  and  illegitimate  use  of  state 
power  may  be  fuzzy,  there  are  indicators  to  gauge  whether  it  is  being 
crossed.  An  obvious  one  would  be  Gol  use  of  the  ISF  against  parties 
that  oppose  it  non-violently  (even  if  they  possess  the  armed  capability 
to  do  so  violently).  Another  red  flag  is  the  Gol  bypassing  proper  minis¬ 
terial  channels,  procedures,  and  checks  and  balances  for  ordering  and 
controlling  security  operations.  While  the  first  sign  of  abuse  of  power 
is  not  now  visible  in  Iraq,  the  second  one  is.  Of  particular  concern  are 
steps  taken  by  the  prime  minister  to  exercise  direct  control  over  forces 
and  operations,  to  circumvent  cabinet  decision-making  (as  required 
by  the  Iraqi  constitution),  and  to  create  intelligence  and  commando 
capabilities  outside  the  Ministries  of  Defense  and  Interior,  reporting 
directly  to  the  prime  minister. 

The  danger  of  large-scale  violence  on  the  part  of  Iraq’s  main  oppo¬ 
sition  groups  could  climb  rather  than  fall  with  Gol  abuse  of  power. 
While  the  ISF  may  eventually  become  so  strong  and  Shi’a  dominated 
that  the  Sunnis  and  Kurds  must  yield  to  Shi’a  rule,  that  day  is  far  off, 
especially  with  economic  constraints  on  the  Gol’s  ability  to  build  pow¬ 
erful  armed  forces  and  ethno-sectarian  tensions  within  the  army  leader¬ 
ship.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  should  firmly  oppose  authoritarian 
tendencies,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  the  U.S.  values  but  also  of  the  U.S. 
interests  for  which  it  has  fought  hard  and  sacrificed  much  in  Iraq. 

A  critical  factor  in  assessing  the  potential  of  dangers  involving 
core  actors  is  the  shifting  balance  of  armed  power,  both  in  fact  and 
in  the  perceptions  of  the  decision-makers  of  the  core  groups.  The  ISF 
can  already  contain  but  cannot,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  completely 
defeat  extremists,  who  can  melt  temporarily  into  the  population  or 
neighboring  countries.  The  ISF  can  also  contain  and  soon  will  be  able 
to,  if  they  cannot  already,  defeat  organized  JAM  threats.  The  ISF  also 
have  the  ability  to  contain  Sol  violence  and  may  be  able,  before  long. 
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to  defeat  the  Sol,  except  perhaps  in  predominantly  Sunni-populated 
areas.  The  ISF  should  soon  he  able  to  keep  the  Peshmerga  from  seizing 
contested  territory  hy  force  hut  will  he  unahle  to  defeat  the  Peshmerga 
on  Kurdish  soil  for  years  to  come. 

This  analysis  suggests  that  the  greatest  danger,  combining  likeli¬ 
hood  with  signihcance,  is  that  the  Kurds  will  calculate  that  force  offers 
a  better  way  than  peaceful  politics  to  realize  their  goals,  provided  that 
they  do  not  delay  until  the  ISF  can  decisively  defeat  the  Peshmerga. 
At  the  same  time,  large-scale  Sol  violence  cannot  be  excluded,  though 
the  window  is  small  and  the  outcome  is  unpromising.  JAM’s  chance  to 
gain  from  using  force  may  have  passed. 

Such  strategic  calculations  depend  heavily  on  ISF  capabilities,  as 
well  as  on  how  the  ISF  are  used  by  the  Gol.  While  stronger  ISF  would 
discourage  main  opposition  groups  from  resorting  to  force,  the  use 
of  the  ISF  to  crush  or  coerce  political  opposition  to  the  Shi’a-led  Gol 
could  provoke  a  violent  reaction,  even  against  worsening  odds.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  armed  power  in  Iraq  will  not  shift  so  sharply  in  favor  of  the  ISF 
that  the  Kurds  and  Sunnis  will  become  submissive. 

Dangers  to  Iraq’s  security  may  be  compounded  by  how  specific 
threats  interact.  For  instance,  the  resumption  of  Sunni  insurgency — 
e.g.,  by  Sol — could  lead  the  Gol  to  tighten  its  control,  extend  its  author¬ 
ity,  and  use  the  ISF  more  aggressively,  at  least  against  Sunnis. 

Moreover,  large-scale  Sunni  violence  is  likely  to  provoke  Shi’a  mil¬ 
itancy  and  violence.  Alternatively,  a  more  authoritarian,  possibly  more 
unihed  (Shi’a-Sunni)  Gol  would  cause  Kurds  to  draw  back  from  the 
Iraqi  political  order,  pull  forces  and  commanders  out  of  the  ISF,  and 
pursue  a  stronger,  more  autonomous,  and  larger  Kurdistan.  These  risks 
underscore  the  need  for  dynamic  analysis  of  Iraq’s  internal  security. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  risks  to  its  strategic  interests,  the 
United  States  is  concerned  with  the  security  of  its  troops  and  civil¬ 
ians  in  Iraq.  There  is  a  high  probability  of  direct  attacks  on  U.S.  with¬ 
drawing  forces  from  extremist  groups  (AQI  and  SGs)  that  have  the 
most  to  gain  from  being  seen  as  forcing  a  U.S.  retreat.  AQI  is  particu¬ 
larly  dangerous  from  the  north  to  Baghdad,  the  SGs  from  Baghdad 
to  the  south.  AQI  would  favor  suicide  bombs;  SGs  would  rely  mainly 
on  roadside  bombs,  mortars,  and  rockets.  Both  could  attack  remain- 
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ing  military  and  civilian  personnel  if  given  chances.  Yet,  neither  AQI 
nor  SGs  have  the  capability  to  sustain  attacks  or  seriously  disrupt  U.S. 
withdrawal.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  they  expose  themselves,  both 
are  vulnerable  to  high  losses  from  U.S.  forces  and  the  ISF. 

JAM  is  unlikely  to  mount  major  attacks  on  U.S.  forces  as  they 
withdraw  and  would  be  exposed  to  defeat  if  they  tried.  Sol  would  do 
so  only  if  it  perceived  U.S.  force  supporting  the  ISF  against  them  or 
against  Sunnis  in  general.  Although  the  Peshmerga  are  by  far  the  least 
likely  to  target  U.S.  forces,  hostilities  between  Kurd  and  Gol  forces 
could  threaten  any  Americans  caught  in  the  middle,  such  as  embedded 
advisers  and  civilians.  At  the  same  time,  keeping  U.S.  advisers  with  the 
several  Iraqi  armed  forces  could  serve  to  build  confidence  and  avert 
conflict. 

Meanwhile,  Iraq’s  current  economic  difficulties  could  affect  these 
dangers.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  oil  and  resultant  weakening  of  Iraq’s 
economy  could  reduce  government  and  private  investment,  increase 
unemployment,  and  constrict  funding  for  security,  including  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  ISF.  Economic  hardship  in  Iraq  could  increase  the  propen¬ 
sity  for  violence,  especially  if  inequities  are  severe  and  competition  for 
money  and  oil  intensifies.  At  the  same  time,  low  revenues  could  retard 
Gol  acquisition  of  ISF  capabilities  that  the  Kurds  would  regard  as  espe¬ 
cially  threatening — e.g.,  air  power  and  tanks. 

In  any  case,  the  United  States  faces  the  sober  reality  that  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  prevent  large-scale  conflict  between  the  main  political  players  has 
limits  and  will  decline  as  the  U.S.  military  presence  does.  The  great¬ 
est  U.S.  leverage  will  be  from  its  support  for  improved  ISF  capabilities 
and  operations.  But  this  will  contribute  to  Iraq’s  security  and  stability 
only  if  the  strengthened  ISF  behave  responsibly,  apolitically,  and  in 
the  interests  of  a  unified  Iraqi  state  rather  than  those  of  would-be  Shi’a 
rulers.  The  fact  that  the  current  prime  minister  is  usurping  control  over 
key  security  functions  and  forces  suggests  that  the  danger  of  a  strong 
but  partisan  ISF  may  get  worse,  presenting  the  United  States  with  a 
difficult  and  delicate  task. 

In  this  light,  the  long-term  U.S. -Iraq  military  cooperation,  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  if  mutually  agreed,  should 
have  three  missions: 
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•  capability-building:  aiding  in  the  training,  equipping,  advising, 
and  operational  support  of  ISF 

•  character-building:  partnering  in  the  promotion  of  professional 
qualities,  accountability,  restraint,  and  institutional  capacity  of 
the  ISF  and  the  ministries  that  govern  them 

•  confidence-building:  transparency  and  open  communications. 

The  third  mission,  confidence-building,  pertains  especially  to  the 
two  state  forces  in  Iraq  provided  for  constitutionally:  the  ISF  of  the 
Gol,  and  the  internal  security  forces  (i.e.,  Peshmerga)  of  the  Kurdis¬ 
tan  Regional  Government  (KRG).  The  potential  for  hostilities  between 
these  forces,  if  and  as  Kurd-Arab  disputes  fester  and  tensions  rise,  is 
great  enough  that  the  United  States  (alternatively,  the  United  Nations) 
should  offer  to  embed  significant  numbers  of  personnel  with  both 
forces  to  help  avert  misunderstanding,  miscalculation,  incidents,  and 
crises. 

Fulfilling  these  three  missions  will  not  require  that  US.  combat 
formations  remain  in  Iraq  beyond  the  agreed  deadline  for  withdrawal. 
Rather,  it  will  require  well-prepared  and  well-placed,  relatively  senior 
professionals  at  every  level;  development  of  long-term  relationships 
with  Iraqi  counterparts;  and,  possibly,  a  newly  agreed  mandate. 

This  analysis  leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 

•  Extremist  terror  will  continue,  regardless  of  U.S.  withdrawal. 
But  it  is  unlikely  to  precipitate  large-scale  conflict  unless  one  or 
another  of  the  main  groups  reacts  excessively  and  indiscriminately 
to  especially  provocative  acts  of  terror  (e.g.,  on  mosques  or  lead¬ 
ers).  Given  how  hard  it  is  to  prevent  such  acts,  the  United  States 
should  use  its  diplomatic  and  military  influence  to  maintain  con¬ 
sensus  to  avoid  such  reactions. 

•  More  generally,  keeping  the  main  groups  in  the  political  process 
is  critical  to  ensuring  that  they  pursue  their  interests  peacefully. 
U.S.  policies  and  actions  should  be  judged  based  on  their  effect 
on  this  objective. 

•  In  this  regard,  the  danger  of  Kurd-Arab  conflict  is  great  enough 
that  the  United  States  must  retain  and  use  whatever  influence 
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it  can  to  induce  both  the  KRG  and  the  Gol  to  avoid  fighting 
between  the  Peshmerga  and  the  ISF.  This  includes  diplomatic 
involvement  in  the  settlement  of  KRG-GoI  disputes,  a  deliberate 
pace  of  withdrawal  from  contested  areas,  and  planning  for  long¬ 
term  military  advisory  and  confidence-building  relationships 
with  both  forces,  with  the  agreement  of  all  parties. 

•  Encouraging  further  Sunni-Shi’a  rapprochement  should  remain  a 
priority.  Fair  treatment  by  the  Gol  of  Sol,  including  training  for 
civilian  livelihood,  is  imperative.  The  Sunni  population  at  large 
is  not  presently  susceptible  to  extremist  agitation.  Despite  with¬ 
drawal  and  declining  influence,  the  United  States  can  help  keep 
it  that  way. 

•  The  U.S.  military  should  not  become  so  fixated  on  the  capability 
of  the  ISF  to  replace  U.S.  forces  that  it  loses  sight  of  the  danger 
that  the  ISF  could  be  misused  either  by  the  Gol  or  by  their  own 
commanders. 

•  The  U.S.  military  should  design  a  three-mission  approach  to 
future  U.S. -Iraqi  military  cooperation,  building  capabilities,  char¬ 
acter,  and  confidence.  The  United  States,  the  Gol,  and  all  the  core 
actors  should,  when  the  time  is  right,  address  the  basis  for  and 
particulars  of  U.S. -Iraq  defense  cooperation  upon  the  completion 
of  the  withdrawal. 

With  such  efforts,  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  contribute  to 
continued  strengthening  of  the  internal  security  and  stability  of  Iraq 
even  as  it  withdraws  its  forces. 
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The  most  critical  question  surrounding  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Iraq  is  Iraq’s  internal  security  and  stability.  Although  the  with¬ 
drawal  plan  approved  by  President  Barack  Obama  is  designed  to 
coincide  with  Iraq’s  ability  to  maintain  its  own  stability  and  security, 
the  end  of  U.S.  military  occupation  is  a  watershed  that  may  alter  the 
strategies  of  the  main  Iraqi  political  actors,  each  of  whom  commands 
enough  armed  power  to  be  able  to  shatter  Iraq’s  domestic  peace.  Should 
any  of  the  main  opposition  groups — frustrated  Sunnis,  autonomy- 
minded  Kurds,  militant  Shi’as — turn  to  force,  U.S.  interests  and  per¬ 
sonnel  could  be  harmed.  For  its  part,  Iraq’s  own  government  can  either 
improve  or  damage  stability,  depending  on  whether  it  deals  with  these 
opposition  groups  reasonably  or  opts  to  abuse  its  growing  power.  Apart 
from  the  main  actors,  extremists  are  sure  to  keep  attacking  Iraq’s  politi¬ 
cal  order  and  U.S.  forces. 

With  U.S.  policy-makers  now  seized  by  Muslim-extremist  insur¬ 
gencies  in  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  and  by  nuclear  proliferation  by 
Iran  and  North  Korea,  Iraq’s  dangers  may  receive  less  attention.  Yet, 
how  security  conditions  in  Iraq  may  affect  and  be  affected  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  U.S.  forces  is  one  of  the  most  serious  matters  facing  U.S. 
policy-makers  in  the  next  few  years.  At  stake  for  the  United  States  is 
where  Iraq  falls  on  a  spectrum  ranging  from  “a  model  of  progress”  to 
“a  source  of  turmoil”  in  one  of  the  world’s  most  critical  and  volcanic 
regions.  This  obviously  calls  for  great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  U.S. 
military,  diplomatic,  and  intelligence  organizations.  But  because  Iraq 
is  so  complex,  fragile,  fluid,  and  unpredictable,  vigilance  is  not  enough. 
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To  understand  causality,  anticipate  dangers,  and  act  purposefully,  U.S. 
policy-makers  need  an  objective  framework  within  which  the  motiva¬ 
tions  and  capabilities  of  the  actors  that  affect  Iraq’s  security,  and  the 
interactions  among  those  actors,  can  be  analyzed. 

This  book  offers  such  a  framework  and  uses  it  to  assess  Iraq’s  secu¬ 
rity  and  stability  in  the  near  term.'  The  framework  is  meant  to  help 
answer  several  key  questions: 

•  Which  of  Iraq’s  main  actors  have  the  ability  and  possible  incentive 
to  threaten  security  and  stability? 

•  What  dangers  might  these  threats  pose  to  U.S.  interests? 

•  What  factors,  including  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  may  alter 
the  calculations  and  conduct  of  these  actors? 

•  How  may  the  balance  of  armed  power  change,  and  how  may  this 
affect  the  calculations  of  potentially  dangerous  actors? 

•  How  could  departing  and  remaining  U.S.  personnel  be  harmed? 

•  What  can  the  United  States  do  to  mitigate  these  risks  of  insecu¬ 
rity  and  instability  as  and  after  U.S.  forces  depart? 

As  part  of  the  framework,  the  book  offers  a  model  of  the  Iraqi 
actors  whose  calculations,  capabilities,  and  conduct  will  largely  deter¬ 
mine  the  country’s  internal  security  and  stability.  Insofar  as  these  actors 
rely  on  or  are  influenced  by  external  actors — e.g.,  Iraq’s  neighbors — 
this  is  taken  into  account.  However,  a  premise  of  this  work  is  that  Iraq’s 
internal  security  in  the  next  few  years  will  be  decided  by  Iraqis,  along 
with  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  its  continued  large,  though  declin¬ 
ing,  physical  presence. 

The  model  is  used,  in  turn,  to  assess  the  principal  dangers  to  Iraq’s 
internal  security  and  stability,  now  and  looking  ahead  as  well  as  one 
can.  These  dangers  vary  in  likelihood  and  severity.  More  likely  ones — 
e.g.,  terrorist  attacks  within  Iraq — are  less  severe  for  U.S.  interests  than 
are  less  likely  ones — e.g.,  terrorist  strikes  launched  from  Iraq  against 
U.S.  interests  elsewhere  or  large-scale  Sunni- Shi’a  or  Kurd-Arab  hos¬ 
tilities  in  Iraq.  The  analysis  examines  factors  that  could  increase  the 
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severity  of  more-likely  dangers,  factors  that  could  increase  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  more-severe  dangers,  and  measures  that  could  reduce  both  the 
likelihood  and  severity  of  the  greatest  dangers. 

Because  Iraq’s  internal  conditions  are  not  stable,  static  analysis 
of  them  will  not  suffice,  so  the  framework  allows  dynamic  analysis. 
In  particular,  because  the  relationships  among  Iraq’s  actors  are  com¬ 
plex  and  mutable,  possible  interactions  of  security  dangers  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  analyze.  For  example,  a  violent  Shi’a  response  to  Sunni  terror¬ 
ist  attacks  could  ignite  wider  Sunni-Shi’a  hghting,  as  it  did  in  2006. 
Moreover,  Iraq’s  security  depends  on  how  the  armed  capabilities  of  the 
various  actors,  including  those  of  Iraq’s  government,  are  perceived  by 
the  others,  so  the  framework  encompasses  this  dimension. 

This  analysis  is  especially  concerned  with  potential  security  dan¬ 
gers  as  U.S.  troops  withdraw,  including  possible  effects  of  U.S.  with¬ 
drawal  on  those  dangers.  Because  the  United  States  will  have  important 
interests  in  Iraq  after  its  forces  depart  that  hinge  on  the  quality  of  the 
Iraqi  Security  Forces  (ISF),  the  framework  also  addresses  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  Iraq’s  internal  security  challenges  for  U.S.-Iraqi  security  coop¬ 
eration  post- withdrawal.  If  and  as  conditions  change,  the  framework 
can  inform  changes  in  U.S.  planning  and  execution  of  withdrawal  and 
subsequent  cooperation.  While  the  analysis  does  not  raise  any  funda¬ 
mental  concerns  about  the  wisdom  or  feasibility  of  U.S.  withdrawal,  it 
does  indicate  that  a  strong  post-withdrawal  defense  relationship  would 
be  beneficial  for  both  countries. 

Because  this  analysis  deals  with  dangers  to  U.S.  interests,  it  is 
important  before  proceeding  to  define  those  interests.  We  distinguish 
between  the  safety  of  Americans  (civilians  and  soldiers)  and  other  U.S. 
interests.  Key  other  interests  are  the  economic  and  democratic  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  unified  Iraq;  security  of  and  access  to  energy  resources  in 
Iraq  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  containment  and  defeat  of  violent  jihadism; 
peace  between  Iraq  and  its  neighbors,  including  Iran  and  Turkey;  and 
U.S.  standing  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Muslim  world. 

With  these  U.S.  interests  in  mind,  this  book  is  separated  into  two 
sections:  The  first  explains  and  applies  the  recommended  framework 
for  analyzing  the  dangers  to  Iraq’s  internal  security  and  stability  in  the 
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context  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawal;  the  second  offers  ideas  for  longer- 
term  U.S. -Iraqi  security  cooperation  in  view  of  these  dangers. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Political  and  Security  Conditions  of  U.S. 
Withdrawal 


Background 

By  every  measure,  Iraq  has  become  more  secure  and  stable  since  its 
paroxysm  of  violence  in  2006-2007.  Yet,  simply  to  extrapolate  this 
progress  into  the  future  could  cause  serious  mistakes  in  U.S.  assess¬ 
ments,  policies,  and  plans.  Take  the  recent  trend  of  Sunni  acceptance 
of  Iraq’s  post-Saddam  political  order,  for  example:  The  persistent  Sunni 
grievances  and  formidable  hghting  capabilities  outside  of  state  control 
perpetuate  a  danger  of  renewed  armed  struggle  triggered  by  Sunni- 
extremist  terror,  government  mistreatment,  or  the  departure  of  U.S. 
troops  from  Sunni- Shi’a-contested  areas.  Iraq  remains  both  complex 
and  fluid:  The  interaction  of  political  groups  still  suspicious  of  one 
another,  the  flaring  of  threats  old  and  new,  and  now  the  departure  of 
the  strongest  force  in  the  country  could  all  disturb  Iraq’s  internal  secu¬ 
rity  and  stability. 

When  violence  in  Iraq  was  at  its  worst,  extremists  were  able  to 
stoke  fighting  between  large,  well-armed  Sunni  and  Shi’a  factions  vying 
for  political  control  and  resources.  Consequently,  Iraq’s  nascent  post- 
Saddam  political  order  was  engulfed  by  sectarian  violence.  Whether 
by  Sunni  insurgents  or  Shi’a  militia — e.g.,  Muqtada  al-Sadr’s  Jaish  al- 
Mahdi  (JAM) — force  was  seen  as  the  surest  path  to  political  advantage. 
The  reluctance  of  most  major  groups,  opposing  Shi’a  rule  or  not,  to  give 
up  their  private  armies  was  both  a  cause  and  result  of  the  politics  of 
force.  In  turn,  wanton  violence  by  extremists — e.g.,  al  Qaeda  in  Iraq 
(AQI)  and  Shi’a  special  groups  (SGs),  both  aggravated  and  exploited 
the  absence  of  political  order  among  the  main  groups. 
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This  deadly  cycle  of  violence  ended  in  2007-2008,  as  Sunni  tribes 
turned  against  AQI,  the  U.S.  troop  surge  curbed  sectarian  killing  in 
Baghdad,  al-Sadr  ordered  JAM  to  cease  fire,  and  the  ISF,  supported  by 
coalition  forces,  suppressed  the  SGs.  The  main  political  factions  have 
largely,  though  not  irrevocably,  eschewed  violence  in  favor  of  political 
engagement  to  advance  their  agendas,  even  cooperating  to  confront 
their  common  concerns  (including  terrorism  itself),  while  maintaining 
their  ability  to  use  force.  While  extremists’  thirst  for  violence  against 
the  Iraqi  state,  mainstream  parties,  ordinary  Iraqis,  and  U.S.  personnel 
is  unquenched,  they  lack  the  physical  means,  popular  support,  and  (for 
now)  foreign  backing  to  re-ignite  large-scale,  factional  violence. 

In  contrast  to  the  extremists,  the  major  factions  possess  ample 
armed  capabilities  to  plunge  Iraq  (again)  into  civil  war  and  even  to 
threaten  the  survival  of  the  new  Iraqi  state.  There  are  as  many  as  100,000 
Sons  of  Iraq  (Sol),'  25,000-40,000  members  of  JAM,^  and  at  least 
75,000  Kurdish  Peshmerga.^  Warfare  among  these  groups  or  between 
them  and  the  government  is  improbable  but  possible  enough  to  require 
U.S.  focus.  All  main  factions  now  participate,  in  varying  ways  and 
degrees,  in  the  Iraqi  political  system,  including  government  itself  The 
ISF  draw  from  all  groups,  though  unevenly.  An  order  exists — shaky  to 
be  sure,  but  increasingly  resistant  to  being  blown  up,  figuratively  and 
literally,  by  rejectionists  and  extremists  beyond  it.  Growing  popular 
support  for  this  non-violent  order  can  be  discerned  from  recent  pro¬ 
vincial  elections,  in  which  Sunnis  voted  in  large  numbers,  government 
of  Iraq  (Gol)  law-and-order  policies  were  rewarded,  and  secular  parties 
fared  well. 


*  We  use  Sol  to  designate  the  former  Sunni  resistance.  We  understand  that  Sol  is  not 
homogenous  and  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  various  groups  with  different  goals  and  agendas. 
However,  for  purposes  of  this  analysis,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  actions  of  the  Sunni 
polity  and  its  militant  arms  as  one. 

^  In  2006,  the  Iraq  Study  Group  Report  estimated  that  JAM  members  could  number  as 
many  as  60,000  across  Iraq.  Numbers  are  believed  to  have  dropped  since  then,  however.  See 
Baker  and  Hamilton  (2006,  p.  11). 

^  Most  Peshmerga  are  now  the  internal  security  forces  of  the  Kurdish  Regional  Govern¬ 
ment  (KRG),  permitted  under  article  121  of  Iraq’s  constitution. 
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It  is  up  to  leaders  of  the  main  Sunni,  Shi’a,  and  Kurdish  factions 
to  decide  whether  to  continue  to  address  their  differences  and  com¬ 
pete  within  the  political  system  or  violently.  With  U.S.  troops  leav¬ 
ing,  a  central  factor  in  their  decisions,  given  Iraq’s  history  of  political 
violence — much  of  it  hy  the  state — will  he  the  strength,  professional¬ 
ism,  and  reliability  of  the  ISF,  especially  the  military  and  Federal  Police 
(FP).^  The  ISF  will  soon  he  the  strongest  force  in  the  country.  How 
this  shift  from  U.S. -led  to  Iraqi-led  security  will  affect  Iraq’s  future 
depends  on  the  particulars  of  U.S.  withdrawal,  the  rate  and  nature  of 
improvement  in  ISF  capabilities,  how  the  Iraqi  government  controls 
and  employs  the  ISF,  and  how  key  political  leaders  see  their  options  in 
light  of  these  variables  and  Iraq’s  unclear  future. 

In  this  connection,  Iraq’s  stability  and  security  depend  increas¬ 
ingly  on  whether  the  Shi’a-led  Gol  wields  its  growing  political  and 
armed  power  effectively,  responsibly,  impartially,  and  constitutionally. 
Either  a  pattern  of  Gol  abuse  of  power  or  a  power  vacuum  caused  by 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  before  the  ISF  can  adequately  replace 
them  could  impel  or  tempt  main  opposition  groups  to  choose  force 
over  peaceful  politics.  In  sum,  two  pivotal  issues  facing  the  United 
States  as  its  forces  leave  are  the  strategic  choices  of  the  main  factions 
and  how  the  Gol  uses  state  power. 


Conceptualizing  Politics  and  Security  in  Iraq 

A  simple  model  of  Iraq’s  politics  and  security  can  be  used  to  portray 
the  country’s  conditions  presently  and  for  next,  say,  three  to  five  years. 
In  this  model,  depicted  abstractly  in  Figure  2.1,  a  core  is  comprised  of 
those  actors  that  accept  and  participate  in  the  political  order  and  in 


^  One  the  principal  issues  facing  Iraqi  political  and  security-force  leaders  in  the  coming 
months  will  be  the  implementation  of  the  provincial-powers  law,  which  places  the  Iraqi  Police 
Service  under  the  control  of  the  governors  rather  than  the  central  government.  According  to 
interviews  with  senior  Ministry  of  Interior  (Mol)  leaders  conducted  in  February  2009,  this 
shift  of  responsibility  from  the  center  to  the  provinces  has  not  been  thought  out  in  detail 
and  is  controversial.  Federal  Police  is  the  new  name  for  what,  until  recently,  was  called  the 
National  Police. 
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Figure  2.1 

Model  of  Iraq's  Politics  and  Security 


I  Mainstream  groups 


RAND  MG911-2.1 

government  proper.  These  groups  have,  for  now,  chosen  peaceful  com¬ 
petition  and  cooperation  to  advance  their  interests.  The  core’s  stability, 
thus  Iraq’s  future,  depends  on  the  choices  of  each  actor  with  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  large-scale  violence.  Any  one  of  them  could  throw  the  coun¬ 
try  into  civil  war.  Beyond  the  boundary  of  the  political  order,  violent 
extremist  groups  reject  or  are  rejected  by  the  actors  who  chose  to  work 
within  that  order.  Borderline  groups  may  move  in  or  out  of  the  core  and 
may  rely  on  a  mix  of  political  engagement  and  violence,  or  at  least  coer¬ 
cion.  This  structure  is  the  constant  factor  in  the  model;  the  actors — 
their  options,  motivations,  capabilities,  and  conduct — are  the  variables. 

The  adherence  of  the  main  actors  to  the  constraints  and  compro¬ 
mises  of  the  political  order  is  not  assured.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  2.2, 
a  cycle  of  violence  gripped  Iraq  from  2004  to  2007.  Sunni-Shi’a  strife 
produced  militancy  and  violence  at  the  cost  of  political  engagement 
and  progress.  A  broad-based  Sunni  insurgency,  though  mainly  nation¬ 
alist,  was  stoked  by  jihadis,  mainly  foreign  at  first  but  then  increasingly 
Iraqi.  Sunni  terror  against  Shi’as  provoked  vicious  retaliation,  even 
on  the  part  of  groups  with  roles  in  government — e.g.,  death  squads 
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Figure  2.2 
Cycle  of  Violence 


under  the  Shi’a-led  Mol.  Sunnis  and  Shi’as  alike  looked  to  militias 
rather  than  government  for  protection.  The  political  order,  such  as  it 
was,  consisted  of  an  expedient,  Shi’a-Kurd  governing  coalition.  In  the 
model,  the  core  was  fractured  and  weak,  and  its  boundaries — the  line 
between  main  groups  and  extremists — were  not  meaningful.  Order 
unraveled  and  security  disintegrated  as  large  segments  of  Iraq’s  Arab 
population  pursued  power  by  force. 

As  already  noted,  this  cycle  began  to  break  when  jihadi  terror 
against  fellow  Sunnis  produced  a  backlash,  leading  Sunni  insurgents  to 
turn  against  their  erstwhile  extremist  collaborators.  At  the  same  time, 
a  change  of  leadership  at  the  Mol  ended  the  activities  of  para-official 
Shi’a  death  squads,  and  JAM  was  ordered  by  Muqtada  al-Sadr  to  cease 
hre.  Three  years  on,  the  main  groups — Sunni,  Shi’a,  and  Kurd — 
have  settled  into  an  uneasy  political  order  and  eschewed  large-scale 
violence,  as  shown  in  Figure  2.3.  These  groups  command  far  greater 
political  support,  resources,  and  hghting  capabilities  than  the  Sunni 
and  Shi’a  extremists  that  persist  outside  the  core.  Although  extrem- 
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Figure  2.3 
The  Model  Today 


PUK  KDP 


NOTE:  ISCI=lslamic  Supreme  Council  of  Iraq.  IIP=lraqi  Islamic  Party.  KDP=Kurclistan 
Democratic  Party.  PUK=Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan. 

RAND  MG911-2.3 

ists  still  depend  on  violence,  they  have,  it  appears,  lost  their  ability  to 
foment  fighting  hy  and  among  the  main  groups.  This  has  reduced  vio¬ 
lence,  brought  a  semblance  of  order,  permitted  political  progress,  and 
strengthened  government.  It  has  also  improved  the  safety,  well-being, 
and  outlook  of  most  ordinary  (and  war-weary)  Iraqis — a  factor  that 
favors  continued  moderation  and  stability. 

Specifically,  the  core  today  consists  of  the  Gol  and  the  main  Sunni 
and  Kurd  opposition  groups  (which  also  have  roles  in  government). 
The  Gol  is  dominated  by  leading  Shi’a  parties  (Da’wa  and  ISGI);  the 
main  opposition  groups  are  the  Sunni  IIP  and  the  SOI,  and  the  Kurd¬ 
ish  bloc,  consisting  of  the  KDP  and  PUK  parties.^  The  Sadrist  political 
movement  and  its  JAM  militia  may  be  thought  of  as  part  of  the  core  to 
the  extent  that  they  participate  in  the  parliament  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
in  the  executive,  and  continue  to  abide  by  their  cease-fire. 


^  The  Kurdish  bloc  (PUK  and  KDP)  has  been  a  minority  partner  in  government  with  the 
Shi’a  parties  (Da’wa  and  ISCI),  though  there  are  signs  that  this  cooperation  is  in  danger. 
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For  the  main  groups,  acceptance  of  peaceful  politics  over  fight¬ 
ing  has  been  a  matter  of  strategic  calculation  rather  than  outright  defeat 
or  sudden  enlightenment.  Factors  that  could  cause  any  of  the  main 
opposition  groups  to  re-calculate — to  abandon  cooperation  and  peace¬ 
ful  competition  in  favor  of  armed  conflict — are  political  disaffection, 
electoral  failure,  economic  hardship  or  inequity,  disputes  over  land  and 
resources,  shifts  in  the  balance  of  armed  power,  and  harsh  treatment  or 
provocation  by  the  Gol  or  the  ISF. 

By  virtue  of  Gol  control  of  the  ISF,  the  leading  Shi’a  parties  have 
considerable  and  growing  armed  power  at  their  disposal.  But,  again, 
there  is  ample  armed  power  not  under  Gol  control  to  cause  violence  on 
a  large  scale  should  any  of  the  opposition  parties  or  the  Gol  resort  to 
force  against  one  another.  Therefore,  a  key  uncertainty  in  Iraq’s  inter¬ 
nal  security  is  whether  the  main  opposition  groups  and  the  Gol  adhere 
to  a  basic  understanding  to  pursue  their  political  goals  peacefully  and 
constitutionally — that  is,  to  remain  in  the  core.  U.S.  policies  and  activ¬ 
ities  should  be  judged  on  how  they  will  affect  these  choices.  The  frame¬ 
work  offered  here  allows  examination  of  how  U.S.  troop  withdrawal, 
shifts  in  the  balance  of  armed  power,  and  other  factors  may  affect  and 
be  affected  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  core  actors  remaining  within  the 
political  process. 

While  extremists  groups — namely,  AQI  and  the  SGs — have  been 
weakened  militarily  and  politically  in  the  past  several  years,  their  taste 
for  violence  has  not.  Yet,  these  groups  do  not  appear  to  have  the  ability 
to  destroy  the  new  order  and  thus  shatter  Iraq’s  security  on  their  own, 
especially  as  long  as  the  core  actors  have  a  shared  commitment  to  con¬ 
tain  and  defeat  such  extremists.  But  it  cannot  be  excluded  that  extrem¬ 
ists  could  precipitate  conflict  within  the  core  or  induce  one  or  more  of 
the  main  actors  to  abandon  peaceful  politics.  In  this  respect,  the  most 
dangerous  extremist  group  is  AQI,  which  may  still  have  some  appeal  to 
segments  of  the  Sunni  population  that  remain  frustrated.  At  the  same 
time,  Shi’a  SGs,  with  Iranian  support,  do  not  appear  to  be  under  the 
firm  control  of  any  of  the  main  Shi’a  parties  and  therefore  could  step 
up  violent  rejectionist  activities.  But  such  activities,  and  the  SGs  them¬ 
selves,  will  unlikely  resonate  among  Iraq’s  Shi’a  population  at  large. 
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Figure  2.3  depicts  the  model  with  the  current  cast  of  core  actors. 
The  weakening  of  AQI  and  the  SGs  is  represented,  as  is  the  ambiguous 
position — in  or  out  of  the  order — of  the  Sadrists  and  JAM. 

From  this  model  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  three  sorts  of  dangers 
to  Iraq’s  internal  security  during  U.S.  troop  withdrawal:'' 

•  extremist  violence 

•  use  of  force  by  one  or  more  main  opposition  groups 

•  use  of  the  ISF  to  coerce  or  crush  political  opponents. 

None  of  these  dangers  excludes  the  others;  indeed,  each  could 
make  the  others  more  likely  or  severe.  The  hrst  danger  is  more  or  less 
certain.  Notwithstanding  claims  by  both  Sunni  and  Shi’a  extremist 
groups  that  their  main  objective  is  to  end  U.S.  occupation,  most  of 
their  attacks  are  against  Iraqis.  Their  violence  appears  to  be  largely 
independent  of  U.S.  troop  presence  or  departure.  These  groups,  AQI 
especially,  will  commit  terror  to  the  extent  that  their  capabilities  and 
opportunities  permit.  Although  their  ability  to  destroy  the  Iraqi  politi¬ 
cal  order  is  limited,  they  could  conceivably  precipitate  wider  upheaval 
through  a  catastrophic  stroke — e.g.,  assassinating  a  top  political  or  reli¬ 
gious  leader,  or  destroying  a  critical  or  symbolic  site.  Conversely,  such 
groups  may  be  able  to  benefit  from  behavior  by  the  core  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Gol,  that  causes  popular  resentment,  polarization,  and  strife. 

The  second  and  third  sorts  of  dangers  are  less  likely  but  more 
consequential  for  U.S.  interests  because  of  their  potential  scale,  impli¬ 
cations  for  Iraq’s  future,  and  possible  regional  effects.  These  dangers 
could  be  aggravated  by  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces.  With  the  pros¬ 
pect  and  onset  of  U.S.  withdrawal,  the  calculations  of  the  leaders  of  the 
main  groups  will  turn  on  perceptions  of  shifting  correlations  of  power, 
both  among  groups  and  between  them  and  the  Gol  and  the  ISF. 

A  key  aspect  of  the  calculations  of  these  leaders  is  the  fact  that, 
as  U.S.  forces  withdraw  and  ISF  capabilities  grow,  the  latter  will  gain 
advantages  over  all  other  armed  forces  in  Iraq — e.g.,  JAM,  Sol,  and 
the  Peshmerga  (discussed  further  in  the  next  section).  However,  it 
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Note  that  foreign  actors  affect  at  least  the  first  two  sorts  of  dangers. 
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is  important  to  recognize  that  U.S.  military  capabilities  will  decline 
more  rapidly  than  real,  operational  ISF  capabilities  (as  opposed  to 
mere  numbers)  will  grow,  causing  a  potential  security  gap,  as  depicted 
in  Figure  2.4.^  Loosely  speaking — for  it  is  hard  to  compare  the  ISF 
to  U.S.  forces — effective  ISF  capabilities  will  not  match  current  U.S. 
capabilities  until  well  after  the  U.S.  withdrawal  is  completed  (if  ever).® 
It  follows  that  combined  U.S.  military  and  ISF  capabilities  will 
decline  as  the  withdrawal  proceeds,  as  also  illustrated  in  Figure  2.4. 
Of  course,  the  United  States  will  try  to  lessen  the  depth  and  width 
of  this  gap  through  its  program  to  train,  advise,  and  enable  the  ISF. 
But  again,  it  may  be  cautious  in  accelerating  this  effort  if  the  ISF  are 


Figure  2.4 
The  Security  Gap 


^  The  timeline  indicated  in  this  figure,  with  the  exception  of  the  departure  of  U.S.  forces 
before  2012,  is  illustrative. 

®  Ideally,  the  need  for  security  forces  will  decline  as  Iraq  stabilizes.  We  examine  conditions 
that  would  help  Iraq  do  this  shortly.  However,  real  capabilities  will  be  needed  in  at  least  the 
near  future. 
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being  employed  by  the  Gol  for  partisan  purposes  or  acting  without  due 
accountability  to  the  Gol. 

To  summarize,  in  general  terms,  as  U.S.  military  capabilities 
decline  and  ISF  capabilities  grow, 

•  Gombined  U.S.  and  ISF  capabilities  will  decline  (because  the  ISF 
are  less  capable  than  U.S.  forces). 

•  ISF  capabilities  will  grow  stronger  relative  to  those  of  the  main 
opposition  groups  (which  are  not  becoming  stronger). 

These  changes  create  a  potential  for  instability  insofar  as  they  shake  the 
commitment  of  core  actors  to  moderation  and  the  political  order. 

A  critical  analytic  question,  then,  is  how  this  potential  security 
gap  may  affect  the  strategic  calculations  of  the  three  main  opposi¬ 
tion  groups  that  possess  the  capability  to  use  force  on  a  large  scale: 
Sunnis  and  Sol;  Sadrists  and  JAM;  Kurds  and  the  Peshmerga.  To 
the  extent  that  U.S.  forces  have  helped  contain  or  deter  threats  from 
these  factions,  U.S.  withdrawal  could  increase  their  opportunities  to 
achieve  their  goals  through  force,  especially  if  the  ISF  are  not  yet 
up  to  the  task  of  containing  them.  Of  groups  that  U.S.  forces  have 
provided  reassurance,  such  as  the  Kurds  and,  of  late,  Sol,  U.S.  with¬ 
drawal  could  cause  edginess  and  even  recklessness.  In  theory,  U.S. 
withdrawal  could  also  reinforce  caution  and  moderation  on  the  part 
of  the  Kurds  and  Sol — but  not  if  they  feel  threatened  by  the  Shi’a-led 
Gol  and  the  ISF.  Because  extremists  will  use  force  in  any  case,  a  secu¬ 
rity  gap  will  have  less  effect  on  extremist  violence. 

In  sum,  the  danger  of  fighting  among  core  actors — opposition 
groups  and  the  Gol — could  grow  as  U.S.  forces  are  replaced  by  less 
capable  and  less  reliable  ISF,  opening  up  a  security  gap.  While  still 
unlikely,  this  danger  could  be  compounded  by  the  dynamics  of  how 
these  actors  relate  to  one  another  in  capabilities,  conduct,  and  per¬ 
ceptions.  Even  as  they  cohabitate  the  political  core — and  the  model’s 
core — enough  distrust  persists  among  Sunnis,  Shi’as,  and  Kurds  that 
miscalculation  could  produce  a  new  cycle  of  violence,  which  extremists 
could  both  stimulate  and  exploit. 
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The  model  of  Iraq’s  politics  and  security  identifies  possible  causes 
and  sorts  of  conflict  only  in  general  terms.  In  order  to  assess  specific 
security  dangers  in  the  context  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawal,  the  motiva¬ 
tions  and  capabilities  of  individual  actors  must  be  examined  in  depth, 
using  the  model’s  logic.  Accordingly,  the  sections  that  follow  analyze 
in  more  detail  the  major  actors  that  could  endanger  the  security  of  Iraq 
or  Americans  in  Iraq. 


Assessing  the  Dangers 

Extremist  Violence 

Sunni.  Extremist  violence  in  Iraq  may  evolve  with  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  combat  forces,  but  it  is  unlikely  either  to  end  or  to  expand 
to  2004-2007  levels.  AQI  was  the  most  deadly  insurgent  group  until 
mid-2007,  and  it  dominated  many  neighborhoods  in  western  and 
mid-northern  Iraq.  As  an  al  Qaeda  “franchise,”  led  by  the  Jordanian 
national  Abu  Mus’ab  al-Zarqawi  until  his  death  in  2006  and  then  by 
the  Egyptian  operative  Abu  Hamza  al-Muhajir,  AQI  tapped  into  the 
financial  resources  and  propaganda  power  of  al  Qaeda  central,  pro¬ 
claiming  the  creation  of  a  transnational  Islamic  caliphate  as  its  ultimate 
goal.  Capitalizing  on  the  rallying  call  of  jihad  against  invading  infidel 
forces,  AQI  attracted  the  support  of  many  local  Iraqi  resistance  groups, 
including  the  Ansar  al-Tawhid  and  the  Islamic  Jihad  Movement,  which 
joined  forces  with  AQI  in  2006  when  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  (ISI)  was 
declared.^  Its  actions  have  been  facilitated  from  Syrian  territory  and  by 
donors  outside  of  Iraq. 

By  2007,  AQI  began  to  lose  its  stronghold  in  Al  Anbar  prov¬ 
ince  and  its  ability  to  operate  elsewhere.  By  providing  patronage  to 
key  Sunni  tribal  sheikhs,  U.S.  commanders  persuaded  many  of  them 
and  their  followers  to  go  after  AQI,  whose  activities  had  challenged 
their  power,  squeezed  their  profit  margins,  and  threatened  to  usher  in 


^  The  ISI  was  declared  in  January  2006,  by  the  putative  emir  of  the  group,  Abu  Omar  al- 
Baghdadi.  The  ISI  was  to  include  the  provinces  of  Al  Anbar,  at  Ta’mim,  Babil,  Baghdad, 
Diyala,  Ninawa,  Salah  ad  Din,  and  Wasit. 
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unwelcome  social  change.  Following  their  sheikhs,  many  AQI  hght- 
ers  turned  on  leaders  at  the  heart  of  the  organization.  Coupled  with 
a  refined  targeting  process  and  trust-building  within  Iraqi  communi¬ 
ties,  U.S.  forces  have  worked  with  Iraqis  to  disrupt  and  dismantle  AQI 
in  several  of  its  power  bases.  It  is  now  largely  confined  to  Mosul,  the 
Tigris  River  valley,  and  Diyala  province. 

As  of  mid-2009,  many  experts  consider  AQI  to  be  a  spent  force, 
unable  to  reconstitute  under  any  circumstances.  This  may  be  overly 
optimistic:  AQI  has  undergone  an  organizational  evolution  in  the  past 
few  years,  as  the  foreign  fighters  who  formed  much  of  the  core  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  early  years  have  fallen  prey  either  to  aggressive  anti-terrorist 
campaigns  or  to  Iraq  fatigue,  heading  to  new  theaters  of  jihad  in  Yemen, 
Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  and  North  Africa.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
new  arrivals  from  abroad  to  join  AQI  has  fallen  off  significantly.  For 
AQI,  this  has  been  a  blow;  yet,  at  the  same  time  it  has  allowed  Iraqi 
jihadis  with  local  knowledge  to  rise  to  the  fore.  In  the  past  year,  AQI 
has  actively  tried  to  re-engage  Sunni  awakening-council  members 
through  financial  incentives  as  well  as  appealing  to  their  frustration  at 
the  Gol’s  reluctance  to  incorporate  them  into  the  ISF.''  Where  these 
inducements  have  not  worked,  AQI  has  continued  to  attack  tribal  lead¬ 
ers  and  Sol,  though  this  has  been  counter-productive. 

In  terms  of  the  model,  Sol  could  become  susceptible  to  infil¬ 
tration  or  instigation  by  Sunni  extremists,  creating  the  potential  for 
renewed  widespread  insurgency.  If  AQI  is  also  successful  in  fomenting 
Shi’a  militancy  and  anti-Sunni  reprisals,  the  core  could  fragment,  with 
grave  consequences  for  Iraqi  and  U.S.  interests. 

The  second  category  of  Sunni  resistance  comprises  groups  with 
more  nationalistic  goals.  Among  the  latter,  the  biggest  is  the  Army  of 
Islam  in  Iraq  (al-Jaish  al-Islami  fi-l-Iraq),  which,  in  2007,  declared  the 


As  of  January  2009,  the  Brookings  Institution  estimates  that  the  number  of  foreign  fight¬ 
ers  entering  Iraq  has  fallen  from  80-90  per  month  in  January-May  2007  to  approximately 
20  per  month  in  May  2009. 

"  See  “Al-Qaeda  Tahawal  Isti’ada  Anasar  al-Sahwa  Bi’Igrha’ihim  Malian  wa  Tajmid  al- 
Tatawa  bi-Takfirihim  wa  Qatlihim”  [al-Qaeda  attempts  to  reclaim  members  of  the  awak¬ 
ening  with  monetary  incentives,  freezing  fatwas  labeling  them  apostates  and  killing  them] 
(2008). 
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formation  of  the  Jihad  and  Reform  Front  together  with  the  Jaish  al- 
Mujahidin  and  the  Jama’at  Ansar  al-Sunna,  largely  in  response  to  AQI’s 
Islamic  Army  in  Iraq.  Similar  to  AQI,  the  Army  of  Islam  has  favored 
the  use  of  terror  and  targeted  assassinations,  hut  with  less  recourse  to 
suicide  homhing.  Unlike  AQI,  the  Army  of  Islam  has  largely  steered 
clear  of  targeting  Iraqi  Sunnis,  with  the  exception  of  AQI  operatives, 
who  have  become  some  of  their  prime  targets.  The  Jihad  and  Reform 
Front  has  also  made  attempts  to  win  hack  support  from  Sunni  tribal 
awakening-council  members  across  Al  Anbar  province.'^  Another 
group,  the  1920  Revolution  Brigade,  whose  platform  is  rather  more 
secular  than  either  AQI  or  the  Army  of  Islam  and  which  incorporates 
significant  numbers  of  die-hard  Ba’athists,  also  remains  influential  in 
Sunni  areas  of  Iraq,  particularly  Al  Anbar.  Categorizing  these  latter 
groups  as  inherently  extremist  is  problematic  when  we  consider  that 
some  of  their  members  have  joined  awakening  councils  and  worked 
in  cooperation  with  U.S.  forces.  Still,  elements  of  these  groups  remain 
vehemently  opposed  to  the  Iraq’s  fledgling  political  order. 

This  picture  of  Sunni  opposition  suggests  a  more  localized  threat 
than  the  one  envisaged  by  AQI  three  years  ago,  and  this  has  important 
implications  for  U.S.  interests  in  the  region.  At  present,  AQI,  whose 
hallmark  tactics  have  been  suicide  bombings,  roadside  bombs,  and 
targeted  assassinations,  maintains  the  capability  to  mount  occasional 
attacks,  as  do  other  Sunni  nationalist  groups.  However,  the  current 
organizational  dynamics  of  AQI  suggest  that  its  previously  stated  goal 
of  using  Iraq  as  a  base  from  which  it  can  launch  further  campaigns 
across  the  region  is  untenable.  AQI  is  hampered  by  a  lack  of  popu¬ 
lar  support,  restricted  movement,  and  a  dearth  of  financing.  It  may 
decline  further  once  the  majority  of  U.S.  combat  forces  withdraw,  thus 
removing  the  original  cause  for  jihad  in  Iraq  (even  though,  as  noted, 
the  majority  of  its  targets  are  now  Iraqi  rather  than  U.S.).  By  turn, 
nationalist  groups,  such  as  the  Army  of  Islam  and  the  1920  Revolution 
Brigade,  never  possessed  this  access  to  international  funding,  despite 
benefiting  from  Ba’athist  expertise. 
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Jihad  and  Reform  Front  (2008). 
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Shi'a.  Shi’a  extremism  has  similar  ambiguities  in  terms  of 
national-versus-transnational  motivations  and  dividing  lines.  In  the 
past  six  years,  the  most  consistent  threat  of  violence  to  coalition  forces 
has  come  from  JAM  and  associated  groups.  The  Sadrist  bloc  itself  is 
fundamentally  an  Iraqi  nationalist  group  with  clear  political  ambitions 
but  has  wavered  between  political  engagement  and  rejection.  Since 
mid-2008,  however,  the  Sadrist  bloc  has  ofEcially  steered  away  from 
the  use  of  force,  and,  for  this  reason,  we  consider  the  Sadrists  to  be 
tenuously  within  Iraq’s  political  core  at  present.  Many  Shi’a  groups  are 
supported  by  Iran. 

SGs,  though  once  associated  with  JAM,  fall  more  neatly  into  the 
fringe  extremist  category.  SGs  include  the  Asa’ib  Ahl  al-Haq  [Leagues 
of  the  Righteous  People],  and  the  Katab  e  Hezbollah  [Hezbollah  Bri¬ 
gades],  and  are  prevalent  in  areas  where  JAM  has  maintained  an  active 
presence:  Baghdad,  Al  Basrah,  Maysan,  Dhi  Qar,  Karbala,  A1  Hillah, 
An  Najaf,  Al-Kut,  and  Al  Diwaniyah.  Although  SGs  have,  at  times, 
taken  Muqtada  al-Sadr  as  a  source  of  inspiration,  they  have  proven 
unruly  and  unresponsive  to  his  calls  for  Shi’a  militants  to  lay  down 
arms.  Al-Sadr  implicitly  criticized  the  Asa’ib  Ahl  al-Haq  for  its  failure 
to  unify  with  the  grouping  he  backed,  the  Regiment  of  the  Promised 
Day.*^  Most  officials  and  observers  believe  that  SGs  have  direct  fund¬ 
ing  from  Iran  and  other  sources  that  do  not  depend  on  al-Sadr  or  his 
movement. 

Attacks  on  U.S.  forces  by  SGs  peaked  in  mid-2007.'^  Since  then, 
offensives  by  U.S.  forces,  the  ISF,  and  Sol  to  disrupt  SG  networks 
across  the  country  have  limited  their  potency.  In  2008,  an  SG  network 
operating  in  Shaab  and  Ur  run  by  Arkan  Hasnawi  was  rolled  up.  SG 
activity  in  Al-Kut  was  significantly  reduced  by  the  deployment  of  coali¬ 
tion  forces  to  the  city,'^  and  a  Gol  offensive  against  JAM  in  Al  Basrah 
severely  diminished  SG  strongholds  in  the  south.  This  was  followed 


The  Regiment  of  the  Promised  Day  comprises  the  Brigade  of  Truth,  the  Brigade  of  the 
Martyr,  and  the  Brigade  of  the  Sadr  Family. 

GEN  Raymond  T.  Odierno  was  quoted  as  saying  that,  in  July,  Shi’a  militants  carried  out 
73  percent  of  attacks  that  killed  or  wounded  U.S.  troops  in  Baghdad  (Gordon,  2007). 

Ahmed  and  Gochrane  (2008,  p.  5). 
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by  several  months  of  Shi’a  violence  in  Sadr  City  in  which  hundreds  of 
militants  were  killed,  before  a  cease-fire. 

SGs  have  arguably  suffered  more  than  their  JAM  counterparts, 
which  were  the  ostensible  target  of  Gol  offensives  in  A1  Basrah,  Dhi 
Qar,  Maysan,  Baghdad,  and  Karbala  in  2008.  While  mainstream  JAM 
members  have  relied  on  their  nationalist  credentials  to  maintain  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  local  population,  an  upsurge  of  anti-Iranian  sentiment 
among  the  Iraqi  population  has  led  many  civilians  in  Shi’a  areas  to 
inform  the  ISF  of  the  location  of  SG  leaders.  At  the  same  time,  Iran’s 
motivation  for  funding  and  equipping  SGs  appears  to  have  fallen,  and 
Tehran  may  well  have  calculated  that  Iranian  interests  are  now  best 
served  by  an  orderly  and  relatively  uneventful  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Iraq. 

Nevertheless,  the  SG  threat  to  the  Iraqi  political  order  and  to  U.S. 
forces  cannot  be  dismissed.  According  to  some  sources,  5,000  Shi’a 
fighters  retreated  to  Iran  after  the  A1  Basrah  offensive  in  spring  2008  to 
regroup  and  retrain,  leaving  open  the  possibility  that  they  could  return 
to  A1  Basrah  and  Maysan.'''  Indeed,  recent  reports  suggest  a  return  of 
SG  activity  in  the  latter  province.'^  At  the  same  time,  Iran  is  capable 
of  replenishing  SG  weaponry  and  rekindling  SG  attacks  within  Iraq 
whenever  it  chooses.  While  its  incentive  to  do  so  may  not  seem  strong 
during  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  Iran’s  behavior  in  Iraq  is  unpre¬ 
dictable  and  subject  to  exogenous  influences — e.g.,  U.S.-Iran  confron¬ 
tation  outside  Iraq.  In  addition,  the  Sadrist  bloc’s  current  commitment 
to  engaging  in  the  political  process  is  precarious,  and  any  renewal  of 
militant  JAM  strongholds  in  south  and  central  Iraq  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  increase  the  possibility  of  SGs  recommencing  operations. 

To  sum  up,  we  expect  that  Sunni  and  Shi’a  extremists  beyond 
the  fringe  of  Iraq’s  political  order  will  remain  violent  and  will  pose 
some  threat  to  departing  and  remaining  U.S.  personnel.'®  Terrorism 


Chon  (2008). 

“Takhawf  fi  Maisan  Athr  ‘Awdat  Ma  Yutlaq  Alihum  bi’l-Majami’a  al-Khasa  ila  al-Janub” 
[Fear  in  Maysan  after  the  return  of  the  so-called  special  groups  to  the  south]  (2009). 

'®  The  threat  to  U.S.  personnel  is  examined  more  closely  later  in  this  chapter.  Some  hold  that 
a  U.S.  withdrawal  will  make  matters  worse,  as  U.S.  forces  act  as  a  deterrent.  Others  argue 
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in  Iraq  will  persist  but  is  unlikely  to  grow,  destroy  the  new  political 
order,  induce  any  main  factions  to  turn  to  violence,  or  spill  beyond 
Iraq’s  border.  Of  the  two  sources  of  extremist  violence,  AQI  is  currently 
the  most  dangerous  because  of  its  willingness  to  commit  unrestrained 
terror,  its  potential  to  instigate  wider  armed  Sunni  opposition,  and  its 
dedication  to  Sunni-Shi’a  civil  war. 

Mainstream  Armed  Opposition 

The  prospect  of  fighting  by  and  among  core  groups  is  both  more  com¬ 
plex  and  less  certain  than  is  violence  by  extremists.  Any  major  faction 
might  choose  force  in  frustration  with  electoral  results,  in  response  to 
Gol  abuse  of  power,  to  strengthen  its  political  hand,  to  gain  control  of 
resources,  in  response  to  some  unexpected  event,  or  in  light  of  a  secu¬ 
rity  gap  resulting  from  the  departure  of  U.S.  forces. For  example, 

•  Sunnis  could  renew  armed  opposition  if  Sol  are  shunned  by  the 
Gol  or  threatened  by  the  ISF. 

•  JAM  could  try  to  seize  control  of  population  centers  if  al-Sadr 
determines  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  expand  his  political 
power. 

•  Kurds  could  use  the  Peshmerga  to  try  to  secure  what  they  see  as 
their  rightful  and  self-sufficient  Kurdistan,  or  if  they  feel  isolated 
by  the  Gol  and  threatened  by  the  ISF. 

Revival  of  Armed  Sunni  Opposition.  Sunni  violence  has  greatly 
dissipated  since  its  height  in  2006.  To  a  large  degree,  this  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  U.S.  promotion  of  the  awakening-SoI  movement.^®  Former 


that  U.S.  forces  exacerbate  the  political  situation  and  provide  extremists  with  targets  and 
that  security  will  improve  when  they  leave.  There  is  truth  in  both  arguments,  but  how  they 
balance  out  is  difficult  to  tell. 

Many  of  the  groups  would  receive  support  from  foreign  nations  and  actors  if  violence  was 
to  surge  again. 

The  awakening  movement  originated  in  A1  Anbar  in  August  2006,  when  a  group  of  Sunni 
tribes,  some  of  whose  members  had  previously  participated  in  the  anti-coalition  insurgency, 
turned  against  AQI  and  began  to  enforce  local  security  by  eliminating  AQI  operatives  in 
the  province.  U.S.  forces  negotiated  with  the  Anbar  Awakening  Council,  paying  volunteers 
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insurgents  have  sided  with  the  United  States  against  AQI,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  Sunni  tribal  elements  have  begun  to  organize  themselves 
into  political  bodies.  One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  Sunni  disenfran¬ 
chisement  in  the  past  four  years  was  the  decision  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Sunni  leaders  in  2005  to  boycott  national  elections.  As  a  consequence, 
Sunni  representation  in  parliament  has  been  limited  to  the  Tawafuq 
Front,  dominated  by  the  IIP. 

The  January  2009  provincial  elections  offered  an  opportunity  for 
reversal  as  awakening  councils  were  expected  to  coalesce  and  run  as  a 
powerful  Sunni  political  front.  High  hopes  have  been  only  partially 
met  after  disagreements  blocked  consolidation  of  Sunni  groups.  The 
awakening  councils  in  A1  Anbar  won  eight  seats,  two  more  than  their 
closest  rival.  In  a  number  of  provinces,  including  A1  Anbar,  Baghdad, 
and  Diyala,  the  moderate  Sunni  Iraqi  National  List  won  signihcant 
representation.  In  Ninawa,  a  Sunni  nationalist  party,  al-Hadba,  whose 
main  platform  was  resisting  Kurdish  incursions  in  the  province,  swept 
the  electoral  board.  However,  Sunni  turnout  for  the  elections  was,  in 
some  areas,  still  low;  in  A1  Anbar,  the  rate  was  about  40  percent  of  reg¬ 
istered  voters,  compared  to  a  national  average  of  51  percent.  The  future 
of  Sunni  political  participation  remains  uncertain. 

Sunni  attitudes  toward  the  Gol  have  improved  since  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Nuri  al-Maliki’s  decisive  action  against  Shi’a  militias  in  2008. 
This  more  nationalist,  non-sectarian  orientation  by  the  Gol  increased 
Sunni  confidence  in  the  Iraqi  political  process  and  in  the  ISF.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Sunni  representation  in  key  roles  in  the  security  forces  and  minis¬ 
tries  has  improved  since  2006.  At  present,  two  capable  Iraqi  Army  divi¬ 
sions  (the  1st  and  7th)  are  Sunni  majority  in  composition.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  army  has  necessitated  recruiting  officers  from  the  large 


to  establish  bottom-up  local  security  forces,  and  indicating  that  they  would  eventually  be 
integrated  into  the  ISF.  This  initiative  subsequently  spread  to  Ninawa,  Diyala,  Babil,  Salah 
ad  Din,  and  Baghdad.  The  original  purpose  of  ejecting  AQI  was  broadened  as  awakening 
councils  took  on  more-general  law-and-order  tasks,  a  role  that  has  perturbed  the  ISF  and 
Gol.  Volunteers — the  vast  majority  of  whom  were  Sunni — came  to  be  known  as  the  Sons  of 
Iraq,  or  Concerned  Local  Citizens.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  term  Sol  applies 
to  a  collection  of  tribal,  insurgent,  criminal,  and  other  organizations;  it  does  not  indicate  a 
single  entity  and  does  not  respond  to  a  single  leader. 
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Sunni  pool  of  ex-officers.  There  is  even  concern  in  some  Shi’a  quarters 
about  an  influx  into  the  army  of  pre-2003  Sunni  generals.^'  Statistics 
on  the  sectarian  make-up  of  the  security  forces  are  hard  to  come  by, 
but,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  only  one  of  14  Iraqi  Army  divisions  has 
a  Sunni  commander;  ten  command  billets  are  Shi’a  and  two  Kurdish 

(one  is  vacant). 

The  most  likely  catalyst  of  renewed,  large-scale,  armed  Sunni 
resistance  would  be  a  Gol  failure  to  provide  jobs  for  Sol,  leaving  these 
ex-insurgents  without  jobs  and  with  scores  to  settle.^^  As  this  is  writ¬ 
ten,  only  5,000  of  the  20,000  Sol  members  who  were  promised  ISF 
positions  by  the  Gol  have  been  hired.^^  Most  of  the  other  80,000  or 
so  have  no  stable  civilian  livelihood.  With  scant  evidence  of  Gol  com¬ 
mitment  to  help  Sol  find  jobs  and  no  assurance  that  they  will  continue 
to  receive  outright  payments,  there  is  reason  for  concern  that  these 
ex-combatants  could  turn  to  force  against  Shi’a  and  the  state  as  U.S. 
forces  depart. 

Sol  have  sufficient  organization  and  arms  to  challenge  the  ISF  for 
control  of  predominantly  Sunni  provinces  (e.g.,  A1  Anbar)  today^^  bm 
not  to  gain  control  of  mixed  areas  that  could  be  contested  (e.g.,  west¬ 
ern  Baghdad).  As  time  passes  and  ISF  capabilities  increase,  force  will 
become  a  less  promising  and  more  risky  option  for  Sol.  Sol  violence 
would  likely  not  undermine  the  loyalty  or  cohesion  of  the  Iraqi  Army 
or  FP  (which,  in  any  case,  is  Shi’a  dominated),  though  it  could  hurt  the 
Iraqi  Police  Services  (IPS).  Ironically,  these  former  insurgents  may  not 
be  eager  to  see  U.S.  forces  depart,  because  these  forces  provide  Sunnis 
with  protection  and  have  influence  with  the  Gol  and  the  ISF. 


Interview  with  senior  Iraqi  official,  a  Shi’a,  March  2009. 

Interview  with  former  Iraqi  Ministry  of  Defense  (MoD)  official,  March  2009. 

This  statement  does  not  argue  for  the  wholesale  hiring  of  Sol  by  the  Gol  or  the  ISF.  There 
are  significant  problems  with  such  an  approach.  That  discussion  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
book. 

Eisenstadt  (2009). 

Sol  members  have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  weapons,  though  are  not  to  operate  inde¬ 
pendently  of  U.S.  forces  and  the  ISF. 
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A  second  potential  source  of  Sunni  violence  is  persons  formerly 
affiliated  with  the  Ba’ath  party  who  have  the  potential  to  affect  Sunni 
politics  and  Iraq’s  stability.  Though  ex-Ba’athists  operate  mainly  from 
exile,  many  Sunnis  still  consider  them  genuine  community  leaders. 
Some  of  these  operatives  are  top-level  Ba’ath-party  hardliners  who 
regard  exiled  Saddam  lieutenant  Izzat  al-Duri  as  the  rightful  successor 
can  he  viewed  as  fringe  extremists.  These  are  unlikely  to  return,  and,  if 
they  did,  it  would  likely  he  more  a  consequence  than  cause  of  renewed 
hroad-hased  armed  Sunni  opposition.  More  consequential  as  poten¬ 
tial  drivers  of  mainstream  Sunni  opposition  are  former  Ba’athists  of  a 
technocratic  rather  than  ideological  hent — e.g.,  former  senior  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  military  officers.  Many  of  these  were  not  in  the  top 
four  tiers  of  the  Ba’ath  party  and  so  could  participate  in  government 
and  politics  under  current  de-Ba’athification  laws.  In  any  case,  they  are 
unlikely  to  advocate  or  organize  renewed  Sunni  insurgency. 

As  U.S.  forces  depart  and  ISF  capabilities  grow,  Sunnis  might 
perceive  a  fleeting  chance  to  use  force  to  achieve  goals  or  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  Shi’a-dominated  Gol  and  ISF  while  they  still  can.  Sunni 
extremists  will  try  to  excite  and  exploit  wider  Sunni  discontent  and 
violence.  However,  with  AQI  discredited,  politics  and  economics — not 
religion — are  most  likely  to  motivate  most  Sunnis.  This  increases  the 
possibility  of  political  compromise  and  negotiated  settlements. 

Overall,  Sunnis  are  currently  leaning  toward  involvement  in  the 
political  order,  in  government  (including  at  the  provincial  level),  and  in 
the  ISF.  If  they  gain  political  ground  as  anticipated,  they  may  also  be 
poised  to  replace  the  Kurds  in  a  ruling  Gol  coalition  with  Shi’a  parties. 
Barring  a  reversal  of  these  trends,  armed  Sunni  opposition  to  the  Gol 
looks  unlikely  and  preventable  by  fair  treatment  of  Sol.  Withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  need  not  affect  this  outlook. 

Shi'a  Militancy  and  Fissures.  There  are  a  number  of  Shi’a  militias 
and  other  armed  Shi’a  groups.  Their  origins  and  objectives  are  varied: 


The  fate  of  Sol  volunteers  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  U.S.  forces,  but  U.S.  funding  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  an  issue.  Barring  an  increase  in  oil  revenues  in  the  next  year  or  so,  the  Gol  will 
come  under  pressure  to  find  savings,  which  could  affect  Sol  jobs  and  benefits  and,  thus,  Sol 
accommodation. 
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Where  some  pose  a  greater  threat  of  violence  to  U.S.  forces  in  Iraq, 
others  threaten  prospects  for  Sunni-Shi’a  reconciliation  through  promo¬ 
tion  of  sectarian  agendas.  The  most  professional  and  longest  standing 
of  these  militias  is  the  Badr  Organization  (formerly,  the  Badr  Corps). 
Now  mostly  integrated  into  the  Iraqi  security  forces  and  ministries,  the 
Badr  Corps  was  established  in  Iran  in  1983  hy  ISCI  (then,  the  SCIRI, 
the  Supreme  Council  for  Islamic  Revolution  in  Iraq).^^  Badr  operatives 
were  instrumental  in  the  implementation  of  the  de-Ba’athification  poli¬ 
cies  following  the  fall  of  Saddam,  and  indeed  notorious  for  their  hloody 
interpretation  of  those  policies.  As  ISCI  became  the  leading  member 
of  the  predominant  ruling  political  coalition,  Badr  has  played  down  its 
militant  role,  as  well  as  its  links  to  Iran.  As  one  of  the  chief  beneficia¬ 
ries  of  the  post-Saddam  political  order  fostered  by  the  United  States, 
Badr  has  not  presented  threats  of  violence  toward  U.S.  forces.  By  con¬ 
trast,  ISCI  and  Badr  have  not  hidden  their  frequent  hostility  toward 
the  other  major  Shi’a  militia,  JAM.  In  2008,  optimism  over  the  Iraqi 
government’s  ability  to  stand  up  to  JAM  has  been  tempered  by  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  ISF  clashes  with  JAM  in  A1  Basrah,  Maysan,  Karbala,  and 
Baghdad  have  been  thinly  veiled  political  confrontations  between  ISCI 
and  Badr  (which  dominate  local  police  in  those  areas)  on  the  one  side 
and  Sadrists  on  the  other. 

ISCI  remains  wedded  to  the  political  process.  It  controls  key  min¬ 
istries  (e.g..  Interior  until  2007  and  Finance  even  now),  as  well  as  large 
portions  of  provincial  provinces  in  Shi’a-dominated  provinces;  ISCI 
lost  the  premiership  to  what  was  the  weaker  Da’wa  party.  Even  so,  its 
performance  in  the  January  2009  provincial  elections  was  disappoint¬ 
ing,  and  there  are  signs  that  Maliki  may  move  to  sideline  ISCI  by  ally¬ 
ing  Da’wa  with  more-firmly  nationalist  parties,  though,  at  the  same 


SCIRI  changed  its  name  to  ISCI  in  2007  in  a  bid  to  downplay  the  militant  nature  of  its 
organization.  The  Badr  Corps  also  changed  its  name  to  the  Badr  Organization  in  response 
to  a  2004  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  (CPA)  order  stipulating  the  dissolution  of  all  mili¬ 
tias.  The  Badr  Organization  officially  separated  from  ISCI  to  become  an  autonomous  politi¬ 
cal  party  led  by  Hadi  al-Amiri,  and,  indeed,  in  some  areas,  it  has  developed  diverging  priori¬ 
ties.  Nonetheless,  Badr  essentially  remains  an  appendage  of  ISCI,  and,  in  fighting  between 
ISCI  and  the  Sadrists,  Badr  members  affiliated  with  the  Iraqi  police  are  seen  to  represent 
ISCI. 
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time,  he  has  been  careful  not  to  exclude  ISO.  Consequently,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  ISCI  resorting  to  force  in  the  future  cannot  be  excluded.  In 
the  worst-case  scenario,  ISCI-Da’wa  tensions  could  turn  violent  with 
the  ISCI  calling  on  the  Badr  Corps  and  both  parties  calling  on  their 
adherents  in  the  ISF.^®  While  improbable,  the  risk  of  ISCI-Da’wa  hght- 
ing  could  increase  if  Maliki  were  tempted  to  use  the  Iraqi  Army  against 
his  ex- ally. 

As  noted,  JAM  has  posed  the  most  consistent  threat  of  Shi’a  vio¬ 
lence  to  U.S.  forces  in  Iraq.  And  yet,  the  departure  of  U.S.  troops  is 
not  the  ultimate  goal  of  Muqtada  al-Sadr  so  much  as  the  removal  of 
an  obstacle  to  his  goal:  political  power  over  Iraq’s  Shi’as,  if  not  over 
Iraq.^^  The  Sadrist  bloc,  which  gained  29  of  the  ruling  Unified  Iraqi 
Alliance’s  130  seats  in  the  Council  of  Representatives  in  2005,  has 
wavered  between  political  engagement  and  rejection,  frequently  boy¬ 
cotting  votes  and  turning  to  JAM  to  enforce  alternative  means  of  poli¬ 
tics.  The  experience  of  the  JAM  insurgency  from  2004  to  2007  indi¬ 
cates  that,  when  violence  furthers  that  goal,  al-Sadr  will  use  it;  when  it 
does  not,  he  will  eschew  it,  as  he  has  done  (with  a  few  exceptions)  since 
2007.^°  Having  justified  the  existence  of  JAM  originally  on  the  basis  of 
U.S.  occupation,  it  is  unclear  how  al-Sadr  would  justify  fomenting  vio¬ 
lence  as  U.S.  forces  leave.  Moreover,  al-Sadr’s  credentials  as  a  resistance 
champion  have  been  weakened  by  a  prolonged  stay  in  Iran  and  dissat¬ 
isfaction  among  many  of  his  supporters  at  the  depth  of  Iranian  support 


ISCI  control  over  the  Mol  forces  is  much  less  certain  than  in  2006.  In  particular,  Min¬ 
ister  Jawad  Bolani  has  done  a  good  job  of  rooting  out  party  influence,  and  the  FP  has  made 
progress  in  professionalism  and  efficiency.  Assuming  that  Mol  forces  are  loyal  to  the  Gol, 
ISCI’s  armed  options  are  limited. 

See,  in  particular,  Knickmeyer  and  Raghavan  (2006).  Also,  a  senior  Iraqi  interviewed  for 
this  project  opined  that  Sadr’s  role  model  is  the  Lebanese  Hizballah  leader  Hassan  Nasral- 
lah,  whose  party  has  successfully  transitioned  from  a  fringe  sectarian  militia  to  a  mainstream 
political  party.  This  opinion  is  widely  supported  by  a  broad  range  of  reporting. 

In  April  2008,  Prime  Minister  al-Maliki  declared  that  the  Sadrists  would  be  barred  from 
political  participation  unless  they  disbanded  JAM.  In  response,  Muqtada  al-Sadr  announced 
in  June  2008  that  JAM  was  to  be  disbanded  and  a  new  cultural,  religious,  and  educational 
group,  the  Mumahidun,  was  to  be  formed  in  its  place.  Nonetheless,  al-Sadr  indicated  that  a 
small,  elite,  militant  group  (Promised  Day  Brigade)  would  be  maintained  for  the  purposes  of 
resisting  the  occupation. 
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extended  to  the  movement.  Additionally,  JAM’s  political  credibility 
and  military  potency  were  weakened  by  ISF  offensives  against  them 
in  Baghdad,  Maysan,  Karbala,  and  A1  Basrah  in  2008.31  Still,  al-Sadr’s 
importance  as  a  demagogue  and  champion  of  the  socio-economically 
depressed  Shi ’as  persists.  In  the  most-recent  provincial  elections.  Sad¬ 
rists  did  not  compete  as  a  political  bloc  in  their  own  right,  but  rather 
backed  a  number  of  independent  lists.  Some  of  these  performed  well, 
putting  Sadrists  in  an  influential  position  in  several  provinces.  More¬ 
over,  al-Sadr  supporters  remain  influential  in  the  IPS  in  many  prov¬ 
inces  even  after  al-Maliki’s  2008  purge  against  JAM. 

This  dynamic  reinforces  the  position  of  Sadrists  as  political 
fence-sitters.  They  retain  the  potential  to  mobilize  socio-economically 
deprived  Shi’a  in  Sadr  City,  Maysan,  and  elsewhere,  who  feel  that  their 
interests  are  not  represented  by  any  of  the  other  mainstream  Shi’a  par¬ 
ties  (or  the  traditional  Shi’a  clerical  hierarchy).  However,  JAM  is  already 
overmatched  by  the  ISF  and  is  surely  aware  of  this.  While  this  does  not 
preclude  sporadic,  low-grade  violence,  it  reduces  the  likelihood  of  JAM 
promulgating  large-scale  violence,  which,  in  any  case,  would  require  it 
to  either  fracture  the  ISF  or  cause  a  large-scale  Shi’a  uprising,  which 
could,  in  turn,  fracture  the  ISF.  While  fracturing  local  police  is  pos¬ 
sible  and,  in  some  places,  even  likely,  it  is  increasingly  unlikely  with  the 
army  or  FP.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  signs  that  the  al-Maliki  govern¬ 
ment  is  making  moves  to  accommodate  the  Sadrist  bloc.  To  the  extent 
that  such  moves  do  not  enable  the  Sadrists  to  drive  a  militant  sectarian 
agenda,  they  must  be  viewed  as  positive.  Drawing  the  Sadrists  back 
into  the  fold  of  political  participation  could  reduce  direct  dangers  from 
this  quarter  to  U.S.  departing  and  remaining  personnel,  lower  the  risk 
of  intra-Shi’a  hostilities,  deny  the  Gol  a  justification  for  tightening  and 
abusing  power,  and  reduce  opportunities  for  Iran  to  spread  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  Iraq. 

Kurdish  Dangers.  Iraqi  Kurds  are  conditioned  by  modern  history 
to  view  Arab  domination  in  general  and  Iraqi  (Arab)  state  forces  in  par- 


3*  JAM  is  equipped  with  a  variety  of  small  arms,  mortars,  rockets,  and  explosive  devices.  It 
is  large,  loosely  organized,  and  not  always  responsive  to  al-Sadr’s  wishes.  It  is  capable  of  and 
oriented  toward  urban  fighting,  hit-and-run,  and  intimidation  tactics. 
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ticular  as  potential  existential  threats.^^  Even  if  not  independent,  the 
Kurds  are  determined  to  create  a  secure,  self-sufficient,  self-governed 
Kurdistan  throughout  their  ancestral  land.  Upon  Saddam’s  removal, 
renewed  conflict  was  averted  and  the  Kurds  were  convinced  to  stay  in 
Iraq,  mainly  hy  U.S.  pressure. Since  2003,  the  Kurds  have  followed  a 
two-pronged  strategy:  creating  an  autonomous  Kurdistan  in  Iraq  and 
actively  participating  in  Iraq’s  national  government,  policies,  and  secu¬ 
rity  apparatus.  The  first  prong  is  both  an  end  in  itself  and  a  hedge 
against  things  going  awry  in  the  rest  of  Iraq.  KRG  president  Masud 
Barzani  emphasizes  this  aspect.  The  second  is  a  way  to  influence  what 
happens  in  Iraq  as  a  whole,  especially  as  it  could  affect  the  Kurds.  Iraqi 
president  and  PUK  leader  Jalal  Talahani  emphasizes  this  aspect.  Both 
recognize  the  need  for  a  dual  track,  alheit  with  different  weights.  Kurd¬ 
ish  participation  in  Iraqi  politics  has  succeeded  thus  far  because  the 
ruling  Shi’a  parties  needed  the  Kurdish  bloc  to  govern,  with  the  Sunnis 
marginalized  and  in  revolt.  But  Kurdish  clout  in  Baghdad  is  declining 
as  the  power  of  ISCI  (a  strategic  partner  of  the  Kurds)  decreases,  and 
could  vanish  if  a  Sunni- Shi’a  (Arab)  coalition  is  formed — one  purpose 
of  which  could  be  to  oppose  Kurdish  expansion  and  autonomy. 

For  Kurds  who  believe  that  their  viability  lies  in  a  strong,  safe, 
autonomous,  and  self-sufficient  Kurdistan  encompassing  all  tradition¬ 
ally  Kurdish  territory,  control  over  at  Ta’mim  (Kirkuk)  and  its  oil  is 
imperative.^^  To  control  Kirkuk  and  other  contested  areas,  Kurds  are 
trying  to  create  facts  on  the  ground  by  licit  (e.g.,  purchasing  land)  and 
illicit  (e.g.,  intimidation)  means.  Success  at  this  could  position  them 
well  for  a  referendum  on  the  disputed  areas.  It  could  also  position  them 
well  should  disputes  lead  to  conflict. 


32  Galbraith  (2004). 

33  These  understandings  include  the  decision  of  Kurdish  leaders  not  only  to  remain  in  the 
new  Iraq  but  also  to  participate  actively  in  shaping  and  governing  it;  the  acceptance  of  the 
KRG  by  Iraq’s  Arabs  and  the  Gol  (codified  in  the  constitution);  the  physical  isolation,  secu¬ 
rity,  and  prosperity  of  the  Kurdish  region;  the  U.S.  occupation  (even  though  sparse  in  the 
Kurdish  region);  and  U.S.  influence  with  Kurdish  leaders. 

3'^  The  KRG  is  now  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Gol  in  regard  to  revenues.  Even  funding  for 
the  Peshmerga  depends  on  Baghdad. 
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Kurds  currently  feel  threatened  by  two  trends — al-Maliki’s  con¬ 
solidation  of  power  (discussed  later  in  this  section),  and  the  projected 
capabilities  of  the  ISF.  If  current  trends  continue,  the  balance  will  tip 
more  in  favor  of  the  ISF  as  time  progresses.  The  exit  of  U.S.  forces  will 
remove  what  the  Kurds  see  as  a  guarantor  of  their  security. 

The  potential  gravity  of  Kurd-Arab  conflict  lies  in  the  fighting 
capabilities  of  the  two  sides  and  the  risk  of  the  break-up  of  Iraq.  The 
Peshmerga  are  a  capable  army  by  regional  standards  with  some  heavy 
equipment  that  could  be  strengthened,  especially  if  the  Iraqi  Army 
were  to  split  along  ethnic  lines.  At  the  same  time,  the  ISF  are  increas¬ 
ingly  capable  of  conducting  demanding  independent  operations.  Thus, 
ample  forces  exist  for  Kurdish-Arab  hostilities. 

Kurdish-Arab  tensions  emanate  mainly  from  national  political 
leaders  who  can  manipulate  tensions  to  suit  their  needs.^^  However, 
a  local  incident  could  trigger  fighting,  such  as  efforts  by  al-Hadba, 
the  victorious  party  in  Ninawa  provincial  elections,  to  drive  the  Kurds 
from  the  province.^'’  Kurds  could  also  over-react  to  the  loss  of  political 
leverage  in  Baghdad  or  local  incidents,  or  calculate  that  they  must  act 
forcibly  before  the  ISF  get  too  strong.  However,  the  Kurds  know  that 
using  force  to  seize  Kirkuk  or  some  other  major  territory  would  likely 
backfire,  costing  them  the  support  of  the  United  States  and  alienating 
the  United  Nations,  which  is  playing  well  the  role  of  honest  broker. 
Doing  so  would  also  antagonize  Turkey,  with  which  the  KRG  has 
recently  improved  relations  for  largely  economic  reasons. 

On  the  Arab  side,  al-Maliki  might  be  inclined  to  use  force  to 
demonstrate  his  strength  and  score  political  points  for  the  upcoming 
national  election.  Furthermore,  according  to  some  sources,  he  over- 


According  to  brigade  combat  team  (BCT)  commanders  and  provincial  reconstruction 
team  (PRT)  leaders  interviewed  in  October  2008,  and  Multi-National  Force-Iraq  (MNF-1) 
and  U.S.  Embassy  Baghdad  staff  interviewed  in  February  2009,  most  ISF  and  Peshmerga 
commanders  are  inclined  to  avoid  conflict.  Furthermore,  they  assert  that  the  people  are  gen¬ 
erally  not  in  conflict  in  these  areas. 

Al-FIadba  had  indicated  that  they  would  do  this  upon  taking  offlce.  Interviews  with 
U.S.  officials  in  Baghdad,  February  2009.  Arab  media  sources  indicate  that  the  Kurds  have 
refused  al-Ffadba’s  call  for  Peshmerga  forces  to  be  evacuated  from  the  province  as  a  precondi¬ 
tion  for  forming  a  political  alliance.  See,  for  instance,  Nuri  (2009). 
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estimates  the  capabilities  of  the  ISF.^^  However,  al-Maliki  has  the  law 
on  his  side  in  that  the  disputed  areas  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
central  government  and  are  non-Kurdish  provinces  unless  a  resolution 
to  the  dispute  renders  a  different  outcome.^® 

In  sum,  a  shift  in  Kurdish  strategy  away  from  participation  in  and 
with  the  Gol  could  be  driven  by  any  number  of  events  that  empower 
the  Barzani  faction  over  the  Talabani  one.  This,  in  turn,  could  make 
the  Kurds  feel  more  isolated  and  intensify  their  efforts  to  pad  Kurdis¬ 
tan’s  wealth,  security,  autonomy,  and  expanse.  While  the  Kurds  might 
grow  more  cautious  as  U.S.  forces  leave,  it  is  also  plausible  that  they 
will  feel  impelled  to  use  force  before  the  odds  shift  against  them. 

This  analysis  of  possible  Kurdish-Arab  conflict  can  be  captured 
in  the  model  of  Iraq’s  security  and  politics,  depicted  in  Figure  2.5.  It 

Figure  2.5 

Core  Break  on  Ethnic  Fault  Lines 


Interviews  with  U.S.  officials,  Baghdad,  February  2009. 

The  Kurds  may  dispute  this  legal  interpretation,  arguing  that  the  Gol’s  authority  over  con¬ 
tested  areas  depends  on  the  holding  of  a  referendum  (which  has  been  delayed  by  agreement). 
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shows  Sunni-Shi’a  rapprochement  (despite  continued  AQI  and  SG  vio¬ 
lence),  concomitant  with  Kurdish  marginalization — if  not  rejection — 
of  an  increasingly  Arah-dominated  political  order  and  ISF.  Iraq  thus 
breaks  along  ethnic  lines.  The  resultant  Arab  core  would  be  determined 
to  exercise  the  authority  and  interests  of  the  Iraqi  state,  and  the  Kurds 
would  be  equally  determined  to  resist.  In  such  combustible  conditions, 
ample  opportunities  exist  for  sparks,  especially  with  oil  wealth  at  stake. 
While  neither  Iraqi  Kurds  nor  Iraqi  Arabs  may  want  warfare,  this  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  plausible  cases  of  the  break-up  of  Iraq’s  core,  and 
potentially  of  Iraq. 

Concentration  and  Abuse  of  Power  by  the  Gol  and  the  ISF 

Once  again,  as  U.S.  forces  leave,  the  Gol  and  the  ISF  themselves  could 
damage  U.S.  interests  in  a  secure  and  stable  Iraq,  such  as  by  govern¬ 
ment  abuse  of  power  or  a  military  coup.  Gol  and  ISF  leaders  could  be 
emboldened  by  the  departure  of  U.S.  forces  and  their  own  growing 
strength  to  dominate  Iraq  and  use  state  power  for  partisan  purposes. 
If  they  do  so,  there  could  be  violent  reactions  by  the  Sunnis  and  Kurds 
and  perhaps  by  other  Shi’a  parties.  This  danger  has  two  variants. 

Creeping  Authoritarianism.  The  ruling  Shi’a  party  or  parties 
could  harden  and  expand  their  governing  powers,  exceed  constitu¬ 
tional  limits  on  state  authority,  and  use  the  armed  and  intelligence 
instruments  at  their  disposal  to  intimidate  or  crush  opposition  within 
the  political  order — in  effect,  controlling  the  core.  While  extrem¬ 
ist  violence  or  the  existence  of  militias  may  be  used  as  a  pretext,  the 
regime’s  chief  targets,  in  this  line  of  analysis,  would  be  its  main  politi¬ 
cal,  sectarian,  and  ethnic  rivals.  Al-Maliki  is  already  trying  to  extend 
his  power  through  the  placement  of  reliable  allies  in  the  security  forces, 
the  creation  of  parallel  security  organs  and  direct  lines  of  authority 
through  executive  decree  rather  than  legislation,  and  the  creation  of 
tribal-support  councils  (TSGs)  across  the  country. 


While  the  ostensible  goal  of  creating  TSCs  is  to  work  with  the  existing  local  security 
infrastructure  to  ensure  law  and  order,  vehement  opposition  to  them  has  emerged  from  both 
ISCI  and  the  Kurdish  bloc,  which  interpret  them  as  tools  of  the  Da’wa  party  meant  to  influ¬ 
ence  and  perhaps  control  the  population.  In  response  to  al-Maliki’s  introduction  of  draft  leg¬ 
islation  to  codify  the  role  of  the  TSCs  in  the  legislature  in  November,  the  ruling  Presidency 
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In  any  violent  country,  it  can  be  difficult  to  differentiate  between 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  uses  of  force  by  the  state.  In  the  face  of 
extremist  attacks  and  armed  opposition  from  mainstream  groups,  the 
Gol  should  use  the  ISF  to  quell  violence  and  defeat  those  forces  that 
threaten  the  security  of  Iraq.  But  this  line  is  blurred  and  subjective. 
Political  rivals  of  the  governing  party  may  be  hard  to  distinguish  from 
armed  opponents  of  the  state.  In  the  model,  extremist  groups  are  fairly 
clear — and  fair  game.  However,  using  government  force  against  bor¬ 
derline  or  core  elements,  such  as  JAM,  Sol,  and  the  Peshmerga,  may  be 
motivated  by  the  prospect  of  political  advantage — and  could  worsen 
stability  and  security.  This  ambiguity  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  core  opposition  groups  all  have  their  own  armed  power,  raising  the 
question  of  whether  the  state  has  the  prerogative,  if  not  the  responsibil¬ 
ity,  to  use  force  against  armed  non-state  groups. 

While  the  line  separating  legitimate  and  illegitimate  uses  of  state 
power  may  be  fuzzy,  there  are  ways  to  gauge  when  it  is  being  crossed. 
An  obvious  one  would  be  Gol  use  of  the  ISF  against  parties  that  oppose 
the  government  non-violently  (even  if  they  possess  the  armed  capabil¬ 
ity  to  do  so  violently).  Another  red  flag  is  the  Gol  bypassing  official 
ministerial  channels,  procedures,  and  checks  and  balances  for  ordering 
and  controlling  security  operations.  While  the  first  sign  of  abuse  of 
power  is  not  currently  visible  in  Iraq,  the  second  one  is.  Of  particular 
concern  are  steps  taken  by  the  prime  minister  to  exercise  direct  control 
over  forces  and  operations,  to  short-cut  cabinet  decision-making  (as 
required  by  the  constitution),  and  to  create  intelligence  and  commando 
capabilities  outside  the  MoD  and  Mol,  reporting  directly  to  the  prime 
minister. 

The  ISF  and  Political  Power.  The  leadership  of  the  Iraqi  armed 
forces — the  army  in  particular — has  traditionally  been  an  identity 
group  itself  To  pose  a  threat  to  Iraq’s  political  order,  the  army  could 
capture  or  depose  the  ruling  party,  or  establish  itself  as  the  arbiter  of 
political  power  by  interfering  in  politics  (e.g.,  by  either  warning  or 


Council  (made  up  of  Kurdish,  Sunni  [IIP]  and  Shi’a  [ISCI]  members)  wrote  to  the  prime 
minister  calling  for  the  cessation  of  the  councils’  activities,  and  leaders  of  ISCI  and  the  Kurd¬ 
istan  Alliance  have  called  the  councils  illegal.  See  BBC  Monitoring  Middle  East  (2008). 
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deposing  any  government  that  strays  from  the  army’s  version  of  order). 
It  could  also  throw  its  weight  behind  or  against  political  actors  to  suit 
its  definition  of  national  interests  and  order. 

The  Iraqi  Armed  Forces  are  now  the  second-strongest  armed  force 
in  the  country  and,  as  U.S.  forces  leave,  will  become  the  strongest. 
The  United  States  is  making  and  will  continue  to  make  great  efforts 
to  improve  all  ISF.  With  the  Iraqi  Army  expanding  and  improving  as 
U.S.  forces  leave,  the  generals  will  have  a  growing  ability  to  use  force, 
including  for  political  purposes — a  danger  exacerbated  by  weak  civil¬ 
ian  oversight  of  the  MoD."‘°  Of  course,  having  this  capability  does  not 
mean  that  it  will  be  used:  It  depends  on  how  professional,  responsible, 
and  accepting  of  legitimate  political  oversight  the  army  is — something 
over  which  the  U.S.  military  has  some,  though  ebbing,  influence. 

The  belief  that  a  more  authoritarian  Iraqi  government  or  asser¬ 
tive  military  would  improve  security  and  stability  in  Iraq  and  reward 
U.S.  interests  could  be  a  dangerous  illusion.  Major  opposition  groups, 
especially  Kurds  and  Sunnis,  would  be  able  and,  likely,  determined  to 
resist  Gol  abuse  of  power  and  Shi’a  domination.  Political  leaders  from 
the  KRG  and  ISGI  have  made  it  clear  that  they  would  act  politically 
if  Prime  Minister  al-Maliki  continued  to  consolidate  power  in  excess 
of  that  permitted  by  the  constitution,  and  they  could  act  violently,  as 
some  of  them  control  large  armed  groups."*'  Local  Sunni  leaders  inter¬ 
viewed  in  Iraq  in  October  2008  also  made  clear  that  they  would  use 
force  to  counter  an  “Iranian  government.” 

In  sum,  the  danger  of  large-scale  violence  by  core  actors  could 
climb  rather  than  fall  with  Gol  abuse  of  power.  While  the  ISF  may 
eventually  become  so  strong  and  Shi’a  dominated  that  the  Sunnis  and 
Kurds  must  accept  Shi’a  rule,  that  day  is  far  off,  especially  with  eco- 


According  to  sources  with  deep  knowledge  of  the  Iraqi  general-officer  corps  interviewed 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  January  2009  and  in  Baghdad  in  February  2009,  this  is  an  accurate 
description  of  the  senior  generals.  However,  field-grade  officers  and  brigadiers  are,  according 
to  these  sources,  likely  to  be  more  professional  (in  the  Western  sense)  and  less  conspiratorial 
in  their  outlook  and  character. 

See,  for  instance,  Mahdi  (2008).  Also,  in  a  January  2009  interview  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Barzani  noted  that  “for  sure,  we  will  not  accept  an  Iraq  ruled  by  dictatorship”;  see 
Parker  (2009). 
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nomic  constraints  on  the  Gol’s  ability  to  build  powerful  armed  forces 
and  ethno-sectarian  tensions  within  the  army  leadership.  Meanwhile, 
the  United  States  should  firmly  oppose  authoritarian  tendencies,  for 
the  sake  not  only  of  U.S.  values  but  also  of  the  U.S.  interests  for  which 
it  has  fought  and  sacrificed  in  Iraq. 

Capabilities  and  Calculations  of  the  Main  Actors 

As  noted,  a  critical  factor  in  assessing  the  potential  of  dangers  involving 
core  actors  is  the  shifting  balance  of  armed  power,  in  fact,  as  well  as 
in  the  perceptions  of  the  decision-makers  of  the  core  groups.  Table  2.1 
summarizes  our  assessment  of  roughly  when  and  how  effectively  the 
ISF  could  deal  with  threats  from  other  armed  forces  within  Iraq.  The 
ISF  can  already  contain  but  cannot,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  com¬ 
pletely  defeat  extremists,  who  can  melt  temporarily  into  the  popula¬ 
tion  or  neighboring  countries.  The  ISF  can  also  contain  and  soon,  if 
not  already,  can  defeat  organized  JAM  threats."'^  The  ISF  also  have  the 
ability  to  contain  Sol  violence  and  may  be  able,  before  long,  to  defeat- 
Sol,  except  perhaps  in  predominantly  Sunni-populated  areas.  The  ISF 
should  soon  be  able  to  keep  the  Peshmerga  from  seizing  contested  ter¬ 
ritory  by  force,  with  the  possible  exception  of  areas  where  Kurds  are  in 
the  majority  and  could  facilitate  Peshmerga  operations.  The  ISF  will 
be  unable  to  defeat  the  Peshmerga  on  Kurdish  soil  for  years  to  come. 


Table  2.1 

ISF  Capabilities  Against  Potential  Threats 


Threat 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2015 

AQI,  SGs 

Contain 

JAM 

Contain 

Contain,  defeat 

Sol 

Contain 

Contain,  defeat 

Peshmerga 

Contain 

Contain,  defeat 

JAM,  as  well  as  Sol  and,  conceivably,  the  Peshmerga,  could  also  melt  into  the  population 
while  remaining  violent,  as  AQI  and  SGs  can.  However,  unless  they  embraced  terrorism  as 
their  main  form  of  attack,  the  threat  they  would  pose  to  the  Iraqi  state  would  be  reduced. 
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Another  way  of  looking  at  these  force  relationships  is  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  security  gap  descrihed  earlier.  Figure  2.6  includes — in  a 
notional  way — the  capabilities  of  JAM,  Sol,  and  the  Peshmerga.  It 
reflects  our  judgment  that,  despite  the  decline  of  U.S.  capabilities  and 
slow  improvement  of  the  ISF,  JAM  is  already  vulnerable  to  military 
defeat.  It  also  indicates  that  the  ISF  would  have  difficulty  defeating  Sol 
for  a  brief  period  after  U.S.  force  withdrawal  begins,  after  which  the 
potential  Sol  threat  would  abate.  In  contrast,  the  Kurds  have  a  lengthy 
period  during  which  the  ISF  would  be  hard-pressed  against  them  in 
outright  hostilities — again,  especially  where  Kurd  majorities  would 
give  the  Peshmerga  operational  advantages.  This  might  lead  Kurdish 
leaders  to  judge  that  the  time  to  use  force,  if  at  all,  is  as  U.S.  forces 
leave  and  before  the  ISF  are  able  to  defeat  the  Peshmerga.  This  creates  a 
window  of  danger  of  Kurdish- Arab  conflict  in  the  next  few  years. 

Note  that  accelerated  enhancement  of  the  ISF  could  shorten  the 
time  during  which  Sunnis  and  Kurds  may  feel  that  their  forces  could 


Figure  2.6 

Relative  Capabilities  of  the  ISF  and  Main  Groups 


RAND  MG911-2.6 
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succeed  against  those  of  the  Gol.^^  At  the  same  time,  recall  that  the 
ISF,  if  politicized  or  misused  hy  the  Gol,  can  also  pose  danger  to  Iraq’s 
stahilityd^  Thus,  efforts  to  hasten  ISF  improvement  present  a  dilemma: 
on  the  one  hand,  improving  the  ability  of  the  ISF  to  counter  force 
hy  main  opposition  groups,  especially  Sunni  and  Kurds  and,  on  the 
other,  increasing  the  danger  of  abuse  of  power  by  the  Gol  or  the  ISF, 
which  the  Sunnis  and  Kurds  would  almost  certainly  forcibly  resist, 
despite  any  military  disadvantages.  For  the  United  States,  the  best  hope 
for  resolving  this  dilemma  is  to  instill  professionalism,  accountability, 
and  impartiality  in  Iraqi  forces  as  their  capabilities  are  improved — an 
imperative  to  which  we  will  return. 

These  military  considerations  can  combine  with  the  political  fac¬ 
tors  discussed  earlier  to  affect  the  strategic  calculations  of  the  main 
opposition  factions.  Table  2.2  summarizes  our  assessment  of  how  these 
calculations  could  be  affected  by  (1)  effect  of  U.S.  withdrawal,  (2)  fight¬ 
ing  capabilities  versus  the  ISF,  (3)  political  prospects  as  an  alternative  to 
force,  and  (4)  possible  motivations  to  use  force.  Golor  coding  enables 
the  reader  to  see  both  which  dangers  should  be  of  most  concern  and 
which  factors  influence  these  dangers. 

This  analysis  indicates,  as  suggested  earlier,  that  the  greatest 
danger,  combining  likelihood  with  significance,  is  that  the  Kurds  will 
calculate  that  force  offers  a  better  way  than  peaceful  politics  to  realize 
their  goals,  provided  that  they  do  not  delay  until  ISF  capabilities  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  Peshmerga.  At  the  same  time,  large-scale  Sunni 
(e.g.,  Sol)  violence  cannot  be  excluded,  though  the  window  is  small 
and  the  outcome  is  unpromising.  JAM’s  chance  to  use  force  may  have 
passed. 


In  reality,  the  capabilities  of  potentially  violent  actors  will  not  be  static,  and  so  these  lines 
would  not  be  horizontal.  However,  this  depicts  the  concept,  which  is  all  that  this  figure  seeks 
to  do. 

While  this  book  is  concerned  with  Iraq’s  internal  security,  it  must  be  noted  that  contin¬ 
ued  strengthening  of  Iraqi’s  military  forces  could  eventually  unsettle  Iraq’s  neighbors,  e.g., 
Turkey  and  Iran.  However,  this  day  seems  beyond  this  book’s  three-  to  five-year  horizon, 
especially  with  the  decline  in  Iraqi  oil  revenues  and  corresponding  limits  on  military  spend¬ 
ing.  Thus,  ironically,  we  consider  the  principal  risk  associated  with  strengthening  of  Iraqi 
military  forces  to  be  that  of  internal,  especially  Kurdish,  fears  and  reactions. 
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Table  2.2 

Strategic  Calculations 

Factor  Sadrists  Sunnis  Kurds 

Effects  of  U.S.  withdrawal 
Capabilities  versus  the  ISF 
Political  prospects 
Reasons  to  use  force 
Summary  danger 

NOTE:  Green  shading  indicates  that  the  factor  reduces  the  danger  of  force  from 
that  source.  Yellow  shading  indicates  that  the  danger  of  force  from  that  source  is 
unknown.  Red  shading  indicates  that  the  factor  increases  the  danger  of  force  from 
that  source.  Diagonals  indicate  that  the  factor's  effect  on  the  danger  of  force  from 
that  source  is  mixed. 

Such  calculations  depend  heavily  on  the  state  of  ISF  capabilities, 
as  well  as  on  how  the  ISF  are  used  hy  the  Gol.  As  already  noted,  while 
more-effective  ISF  would  obviously  discourage  main  opposition  groups 
from  resorting  to  force,  the  use  of  the  ISF  to  crush  or  coerce  political 
rivals  of  the  Shi’a-led  Gol  could  provoke  a  violent  reaction.  The  balance 
of  armed  power  in  Iraq  will  not  shift  so  sharply  in  favor  of  the  ISF  that 
the  Kurds  and  Sunnis  will  become  submissive. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  possible  effects  on  the 
dangers  to  Iraq’s  internal  security  and  stability  if  U.S.  forces  were  to 
leave  considerably  earlier  than  provided  for  in  the  U.S.  administration’s 
schedule.  For  example,  if  an  Iraqi  referendum  rejected  the  U.S.-Iraq 
status- of-forces  agreement,  U.S.  forces  might  have  to  leave  in  2010, 
as  opposed  to  the  end  of  2011.  Again,  this  is  unlikely  to  affect  the 
danger  of  extremist  terror.  While  it  could  heighten  all  of  the  dangers 
involving  the  main  opposition  groups  and  the  Gol,  the  effects  of  earlier 
withdrawal  could  vary.  Given  that  JAM  strongly  opposes  U.S.  mil¬ 
itary  occupation  and,  moreover,  is  already  overmatched  by  the  ISF, 
accelerated  U.S.  troop  departure  would  have  little  effect  on  it.  At  the 
other  extreme,  accelerated  withdrawal  from  contested  Sunni-Shi’a  or 
Kurdish-Arab  parts  of  Iraq  could  deepen  the  security  gap  and  increase 
danger. 
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Threat  Interactions 

The  security  dangers  diagnosed  in  the  preceding  sections  could  be 
aggravated  by  their  interaction.  Figure  2.7  indicates  this.  In  it,  some 
17  dangers  (described  in  those  previous  sections)  are  shown  on  both 
axes  of  the  matrix,  clustered  according  to  group — Kurds,  Sunnis,  and 
Shi’as,  as  well  as  Gol.  Causal  relationships,  from  strongly  positive 
influence  to  strongly  negative  influence,  are  color  coded.  Each  danger 
listed  on  the  left  may  make  more  or  less  likely  (in  varying  degrees)  each 
danger  listed  across  the  top.  For  example,  increased  Kurdish  reliance 
on  force  could  result  in  a  more  authoritarian  Gol  and  assertive  ISF.  In 
turn,  a  more  assertive,  if  not  authoritarian,  Gol  and  assertive  ISF  would 
increase  the  likelihood  of  renewed,  broad-based,  armed  Sunni  resis¬ 
tance.  This  example  underscores  the  danger  of  a  destructive  dynamic 
in  Iraq’s  security  and  politics,  especially  among  main  groups.  Thus, 
while  no  single  core  danger  may  be  likely,  if  one  occurs,  the  probability 
of  others  could  grow. 

This  matrix  highlights  several  particularly  important  links: 

•  The  resumption  of  Sunni  insurgency,  e.g.,  by  Sol,  could  lead  the 
Gol  to  tighten  its  control,  extend  its  authority,  and  use  the  ISF 
more  aggressively,  at  least  against  Sunnis. 

•  Sunni  violence  is  likely  to  provoke  Shi’a  violence,  both  state  and 
non-state. 

•  A  more  authoritarian,  possibly  more  unified  (Shi’a-Sunni),  Gol 
would  cause  Kurds  to  draw  back  from  the  Iraqi  political  order, 
pull  forces  and  commanders  out  of  the  ISF,  and  pursue  a  stronger, 
more  autonomous,  and  larger  Kurdistan. 

Overall,  this  analysis  underscores  the  centrality  for  Iraq’s  security 
of  whether,  as  U.S.  forces  withdraw  and  the  balance  of  armed  power  in 
Iraq  shifts  toward  the  ISF,  the  Kurds  and  Sunnis  pursue  their  interests 
and  their  opposition  peacefully  and  whether  the  Shi’a-led  Gol  handles 
its  power  responsibly.  In  view  of  the  interaction  of  dangers,  if  any  of 
these  three  main  actors  turns  to  force,  the  core  as  a  whole  would  be  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  likely  to  splinter,  and  Iraq’s  security  and  stability  could 
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Figure  2.7 
Threat  Interactions 
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KE:  Kurdish  encroachment 

KA:  Kurdish-Arab  violence 

KM:  Kurdish  marginalization 

KW:  Kurdish  withdrawal  from  the  Gol 

SR:  Sunni  resistance 

BR:  Ba'athists  return 

MAS:  Al-Sadr  (rise  in  the  political  sphere) 

SV:  Other  Shi'a  violence 

ID:  ISIC-Da'wa  split 

ISF:  ISF  used  for  partisan  purposes 

Gol:  Gol  becomes  authoritarian 
Oil:  Impact  of  low  oil  prices  on  economy, 

budget,  and  stability 

MNF:  Curtailment  of  MNF-I  spending  in  Iraq 


Threat  interaction  matrix 

□  Strong  positive  interaction 
O  Medium  positive  interaction 

□  Weak  positive  interaction 
O  No  or  unknown  interaction 
I  Strong  negative  interaction 
■  Medium  negative  interaction 

□  Weak  negative  interaction 


NOTE:  Strong,  positive  interactions  reinforce  each  other.  An  x  indicates  an  especially 
noteworthy  interaction.  The  significance  of  the  red  cells  is  that  renewed  Sunni 
insurgency  would  reduce  the  danger  of  intra-Shi'a  conflict. 
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collapse.  This  would  damage  most  if  not  all  of  the  U.S.  interests  listed 
in  Chapter  One. 


Direct  Threats  to  U.S.  Personnel 

Having  discussed  the  stability  of  Iraq  as  it  may  affect  U.S.  interests, 
we  turn  now  to  dangers  to  U.S.  personnel,  including  departing  forces, 
remaining  forces,  and  civilians  who  have  depended  mainly  on  U.S. 
forces  for  their  security.  Although  extremists  pose  less  of  a  danger  to 
Iraq’s  stability  than  would  violence  by  core  actors,  they  are  more  likely 
to  directly  attack  U.S.  forces  and  other  personnel.  At  the  same  time,  if 
any  of  the  main  groups  turn  to  force,  U.S.  personnel  could  be  harmed 
by  a  rising  tide  of  violence,  during  and  after  the  withdrawal. 

Extremists 

AQI.  Jihadists  would  like  to  spin  the  U.S.  withdrawal  as  their 
victory,  and  attacks  on  departing  forces  would  add  credence  to  this 
in  some  media.  This  threat  is  primarily  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  (excluding  Kurdistan  proper),  as  AQI  now  operates  mainly  in 
Ninawa  province,  especially  Mosul,  though  it  has  cells  in  the  Tigris 
River  valley,  Diyala  province,  and  Baghdad.  U.S.  forces  and  equip¬ 
ment  exiting  northern  Iraq,  whether  by  northern  or  southern  routes, 
may  have  the  most  exposure  to  AQI  attacks. qq^g  primary  AQI  weap¬ 
ons  remain  suicide  bombs  and  roadside  improvised  explosive  devices 
(lEDs). 

While  AQI  may  have  some  tactical  success  against  departing  U.S. 
troops  and  remaining  U.S.  military  and  civilian  personnel,  it  is  unlikely 
to  be  able  to  sustain  repeated  attacks  indefinitely.  Suicide  terrorism,  in 
particular,  depends  on  a  steady  stream  of  disposable  recruits,  and  this 
stream  could  run  dry.  Moreover,  it  has  other  targets  in  Iraq,  such  as 
the  Gol,  the  ISF,  Sol,  and  Shi’as  in  general.  AQI  is  thus  unlikely  to 


Note  that  most  U.S.  soldiers  will  likely  fly  out  of  Iraq,  and  their  equipment  will  be  moved 
on  flatbed  trucks,  so  there  will  be  few  long  tactical  movements  for  AQI  or  other  extremists 
to  target. 
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pose  a  major  threat  or  to  disrupt  withdrawal  operations.  However,  U.S. 
military  and  civilian  personnel  remaining  in  Iraq — e.g.,  in  advisory 
and  development  roles — may  he  more  exposed  than  departing  forces, 
having  less  intelligence  and  protection  than  when  U.S.  troop  levels 
were  high. 

Shi'a  Special  Groups.  Iran-hacked  SGs  pose  the  greatest  direct 
threat  from  Shi’a  extremists  to  U.S.  forces  in  Iraq.  Attacks  on  U.S. 
forces  hy  SGs  peaked  in  mid-2007.  They  rely  on  small  arms,  indirect 
hre,  lEDs,  explosively  formed  penetrators  (EFPs),  car  homhs  (known  as 
vehicle-home  lEDs,  or  VBIEDs),  assassinations,  and  indirect  hre.  The 
majority  of  their  activities  are  concentrated  in  and  around  Baghdad, 
with  substantial  activity  also  noted  in  Al-Kut,  A1  Hillah,  Karhala,  Dhi 
Qar,  Maysan,  and  A1  Basrah.^*"  They  tend  to  consolidate  their  positions 
in  rural  areas  outside  of  the  cities  as  opposed  to  trying  to  control  urban 
territory.^7  have  suffered  signihcantly  from  ISF  offensives  in  A1 
Basrah,  Dhi  Qar,  Maysan,  Baghdad,  and  Karbala  in  2007-2008.  The 
Sadrists’  attempt  to  compete  more  or  less  non-violently  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  order  further  undercuts  the  SGs,  which  they  originally  spawned. 
A  surge  of  anti-Iranian  sentiment  among  Iraqis  has  led  many  Shi’as 
to  abandon  and  inform  on  the  SGs.  Iran’s  own  motivation  for  fund¬ 
ing  and  equipping  SGs  may  also  have  fallen.  Tehran  may  have  calcu¬ 
lated  that  its  interests  are  now  best  served  by  an  orderly  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  from  Iraq.  Yet,  as  already  noted,  Iran  has  the  capability 
to  re-activate  SG  violence  in  Iraq,  and  its  behavior  is  as  unpredictable 
as  its  motivations  are  opaque.  The  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that 
events  outside  of  Iraq — e.g.,  U.S.-Iran  confrontation — could  increase 
the  danger  that  Iran  would  instigate  violence  against  departing  U.S. 
troops. 


Into  and  out  of  Baghdad,  one  facilitation  route  operates  between  Sadr  City  and  Shaab, 
and  Ur  in  northeast  Baghdad  into  Diyala  province.  Another  runs  from  Aamel,  Bayaa,  and 
Abu  Disher  in  south  Baghdad  into  Babil  and  Wasit  provinces.  Weapon  caches  discovered 
along  Highway  8  between  Diwaniyah  and  Baghdad  indicated  that  Highway  8  is  a  principal 
supply  route  for  SGs  in  central  Iraq,  while,  in  the  south,  Highway  7  is  a  critical  supply  route 
between  Dhi  Qar  and  Al-Kut. 

Ahmed  and  Cochrane  (2008,  p.  5). 
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Still,  SGs  have  the  potential  to  threaten  U.S.  personnel,  both  for 
withdrawing  forces,  which  will  he  particularly  vulnerable  to  lEDs,  and 
for  residual  forces  and  civilians.  SGs  may  also  want  to  claim  credit  for 
driving  out  the  occupier  and  so  could  stage  attacks  for  propaganda 
purposes.  In  particular,  the  relative  isolation  of  U.S.  personnel  in  Talil 
and  the  fact  that  Dhi  Qar  serves  as  a  vital  strategic  base  and  supply 
route  for  SGs  should  be  considerations. 

Main  Opposition  Groups 

Shi'a.  JAM  is  unlikely  to  resume  widespread  attacks  on  U.S. 
troops  during  the  drawdown  unless,  perhaps,  U.S.  forces  and  the  ISF 
do  go  on  the  offensive  against  it.  Due  to  its  experience  with  the  lethal¬ 
ity  of  U.S.  forces,  JAM  has  an  incentive  to  wait  out  the  U.S.  drawdown 
before  resuming  overt  military  activities,  if  it  does  so  at  all.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Sadrists’  current  commitment  to  engaging  in  the  political 
process  may  not  be  hrm,  and  al  Sadr  is  supposedly  forming  a  new, 
more  capable  militia.^*  However,  for  the  moment,  the  Sadrists  appear 
to  be  engaging  in  the  political  process. 

If  it  did  resume  violence,  JAM  could  target  U.S.  troops  from 
Baghdad  south  and,  in  particular,  Al  Basrah,  Maysan,  Dhi  Qar,  and 
Karbala.  The  relative  strength  of  the  Sadrists  in  Dhi  Qar  following 
provincial  elections,  where  they  came  second  after  Da’wa,  could  also 
contribute  to  an  inhospitable  environment  in  that  province,  particu¬ 
larly  if  al-Sadr  renews  public  calls  for  attacks  on  U.S.  forces.  In  the 
event  of  hostilities,  JAM  could  try  to  interdict  U.S.  transport  lines  run¬ 
ning  from  Baghdad  to  Kuwait  using  lEDs  and  EFPs — a  particularly 
deadly  type  of  lED.  Finally,  U.S.  residual  forces  and  civilians  may  pres¬ 
ent  a  softer  and  more  inviting  target.  If  hostilities  resume,  JAM  might 
kidnap  American  civilians  or  soldiers  for  propaganda  and  political  pur¬ 
poses.  Iran  may  try  to  manipulate  JAM  violence  to  suit  its  needs.  How¬ 
ever,  large-scale  attacks  seem  unlikely,  as  unimpeded  U.S.  departure  is 
in  Iran’s  and  al-Sadr’s  interests. 

ISGI’s  armed  wing,  the  Badr  Gorps,  almost  certainly  has  access 
to  sophisticated  Iranian  rockets,  EFPs,  and  maybe  surface-to-air  mis- 


“Al-Sadr  Forms  ‘Promised  Day  Brigade,’  Says  Brigade  to  Fight  ‘Occupation’”  (2008). 
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siles.  However,  while  it  might  use  force  against  other  Shi’a  parties  and 
Sunnis,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Badr  would  engage  U.S.  forces. 

In  the  worst-case  scenario,  U.S.  troops  based  in  Baghdad  and 
the  southern  Shi’a  provinces  could  face  attacks  hy  conventional  Shi’a 
militia  units  wielding  rockets,  lEDs,  mortars,  and  rocket-propelled 
grenades  (RPGs).  U.S.  troops  could  find  themselves  between  warring 
Shi’a  groups,  such  as  ISCI  and  JAM,  and  would  then  face  the  risk  of 
attacks  if  they  attempt  to  enforce  peace  or  are  seen  as  favoring  one 
party  over  another.  However,  this  is  unlikely.  A  wild  card  is  that  a  con¬ 
flict  between  the  United  States  and  Iran  could  increase  the  threat  of 
Shi’a  violence  against  U.S.  troops  and  other  personnel  in  Iraq. 

Sons  of  Iraq.  Although  they  fought  fiercely  during  the  Sunni 
insurgency  of  2003-2007,  Sunni  insurgents  and  U.S.  forces  have  since 
developed  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship.  This  has  reduced  dra¬ 
matically  the  potential  threat  of  mainstream  Sunni  violence  against 
departing  U.S.  forces  or  remaining  military  and  civilian  personnel. 
While  it  would  take  an  adverse  turn  of  events  to  alter  this,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  cannot  be  excluded.  For  example,  if  the  Sunnis  believed  that 
they  were  under  Gol  repression  or  ISF  assault  with  U.S.  blessing,  or 
came  under  concerted  assault  from  Shi’a  militias,  as  in  2006-2007,  Sol 
could  target  U.S.  forces  and  personnel.  While  such  developments  may 
be  unlikely,  it  should  be  understood  that  any  occurrence  of  Sunni  vio¬ 
lence  against  U.S.  personnel  that  elicits  a  forceful  U.S.  response  could 
lead  to  renewed  Sunni-US.  hostilities.  In  sum,  a  direct  threat  from 
non-extremist  Sunnis  to  U.S.  departing  or  remaining  forces  or  civilians 
is  improbable  but  not  out  of  the  question  and  could  quickly  get  out  of 
hand  if  it  occurred. 

Hostilities  Between  the  ISF  and  the  Peshmerga.  Neither  the  ISF 
nor  the  Peshmerga  pose  a  direct  threat  to  U.S.  forces  or  personnel, 
but  conflict  between  the  two  could  put  Americans  at  risk.  This  would 
not  be  in  the  form  of  attacks  on  withdrawing  forces  but,  rather,  could 
result  from  a  failure  of  mediation  along  the  Arab-Kurdish  seam  in 
northern  Iraq,  as  discussed  earlier.  The  location,  scale,  and  functions 
of  U.S.  forces  in  KRG-GoI-contested  areas  would  determine  the  level 
of  danger. 
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We  want  to  stress  that  the  risk  to  U.S.  troops  resulting  from 
Kurdish-Arah  fighting  does  not  justify  the  complete  elimination  of 
U.S.  military  presence  from  the  contested  areas,  where  such  presence 
may  help  avert  such  fighting  in  the  first  place. 

Summary  of  Potential  Threats  to  U.S.  Forces  and  Other  Personnel 

There  is  a  high  prohahility  of  direct  attacks  on  U.S.  withdrawing  forces 
from  those  extremist  groups  that  have  the  most  to  gain  from  being 
seen  as  hastening  the  withdrawal:  AQI  and  SGs.  AQI  is  particularly 
dangerous  from  the  north  to  the  southern  Baghdad  belt,  the  SGs  from 
Baghdad  to  the  south.  AQI  would  favor  suicide  bombs.  SGs  would  rely 
mainly  on  roadside  bombs.  Both  could  attack  remaining  military  and 
civilian  personnel  if  given  an  opening  to  do  so. 

Neither  AQI  nor  SGs  have  the  capability  to  sustain  attacks  or 
seriously  disrupt  the  U.S.  withdrawal.  To  the  extent  that  they  expose 
themselves,  both  are  vulnerable  to  high  losses  from  U.S.  forces  and  the 
ISF.  Both  could  threaten  remaining  U.S.  military  and  civilian  person¬ 
nel  in  specific  areas. 

JAM  is  unlikely  to  attack  U.S.  forces  as  they  withdraw  and  would 
be  exposed  to  defeat  if  it  tried  to  do  so  on  a  significant  scale  or  in  a  sus¬ 
tained  way.  Other  main  opposition  groups  are  even  less  likely  to  target 
U.S.  forces. 

Hostilities  between  KRG  and  Gol  forces  could  threaten  any 
Americans  caught  in  the  middle,  such  as  embedded  advisers  and  civil¬ 
ians.  At  the  same  time,  U.S.  advisers  with  one  or  both  forces  could 
serve  to  build  confidence  and  avert  conflict. 


Grounding  Political  Dangers  in  Economic  Realities 

In  addition  to  and  with  the  possibility  of  aggravating  these  dangers,  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  oil  and  resultant  weakening  of  Iraq’s  economy 
could  reduce  government  and  private  investment,  increase  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  constrict  funding  for  security,  including  enhancement  of 
the  ISF. 
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High  oil  prices  for  part  of  2008  influenced  Iraq  to  first  propose 
a  2009  budget  of  approximately  $80  billion,  based  on  an  assumed  oil 
price  of  $106  per  barrel  (see  Figure  2.8).  But  the  dramatic  fall  in  the 
price  of  oil  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  (which  continued  in  the  first 
quarter  of  2009)  forced  the  government  and  the  Council  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  make  sharp  cuts  in  the  budget,  which  totaled  less  than 
$60  billion  at  final  passage.  Although  the  effect  of  the  budget  cuts 
will  not  be  felt  immediately,  given  the  Gol’s  inability  to  spend  all  of 
its  budget  in  the  year  in  which  it  is  approved,  funding  constraints  will 
slow  investment  for  reconstruction  and  funding  for  security  forces 
until  oil  prices  recover. 

Meanwhile,  increasing  production  to  maintain  revenues  is  not 
feasible  in  the  short  term.  Though  oil  production  has  increased  to  pre¬ 
war  levels,  many  problems  remain  regarding  infrastructure  and  secu¬ 
rity.  It  is  estimated  that  billions  of  dollars  are  still  needed  to  increase 
production  to  the  3.5  million  barrels  per  day  (bpd)  that  the  Iraqi  gov- 


Figure  2.8 

Iraq's  Monthly  Oil  Revenue,  January  2008-March  2009 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  in  U.S.  Office  of  the  Special  Inspector 
General  for  Iraq  Reconstruction  (2009,  p.  97). 
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eminent  wants  by  2013.^^  Oil-infrastructure  security  has  improved  but 
remains  vulnerable  to  sabotage.  Perhaps  most  ominous,  the  pipeline  to 
Iraq’s  southern  oil  terminals  has  been  in  place  for  approximately  double 
its  designed  lifetime,  and,  though  a  contract  has  been  signed  to  replace 
it,  estimates  indicate  that  the  project  will  take  two  to  three  years  to 
complete.5°  Should  this  pipeline  rupture,  Iraq  would  lose  most  of  its 
state  funds  and  could  be  liable  for  ecological  damage  throughout  the 
northern  Persian  Gulf 

The  ongoing  failure  of  the  main  political  groups  to  agree  on  a 
hydrocarbon  law  and  associated  revenue-sharing  among  the  provinces 
reduces  prospects  for  a  settlement  over  Kirkuk  and  exacerbates  Arab- 
Kurdish  tensions.^'  Lack  of  an  agreement  and  indecisiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  central  government  on  how  it  will  deal  with  foreign  compa¬ 
nies  deters  these  companies  from  investing  in  Iraq’s  oil  industry  at  the 
very  time  when  capital  and  know-how  are  needed  to  expand  produc¬ 
tion  and  increase  revenues. 

If  there  is  a  silver  lining  in  the  bleak  Iraqi  economic  and  revenue 
picture,  it  is  that  the  Gol  will  be  forced  to  set  priorities  in  ISF  capabili¬ 
ties,  possibly  causing  it  to  stretch  out  the  purchase  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment  (e.g.,  strike  aircraft)  that  could  be  viewed  as  threatening  by  the 
Kurds  and  thus  be  destabilizing  in  the  near  term.  While  every  nation 
has  the  right  to  maintain  the  forces  needed  to  counter  external  threats, 
acquisition  of  such  capabilities  as  long-range  artillery,  missiles,  and 
high-performance  aircraft  beyond  that  needed  to  deter  external  threat 
could  aggravate  domestic  tensions  and,  hence,  risks. 

In  sum,  increased  economic  hardship  in  Iraq  could  increase  the 
danger  of  violence,  especially  if  inequities  are  aggravated  and  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  resources — money  and  oil — intensifies.  At  the  same  time,  eco- 


According  to  the  September  2008  9010  report  (DoD,  2008,  p.  11) 

Significant  increases  in  crude  oil  production  and  export  will  require  major  new  invest¬ 
ment.  Ministry  of  Oil  (MoO)  estimates  indicate  that  approximately  $75  billion  in  new 
investment  will  be  required  to  increase  production  from  the  current  2.4  mbbl/d  to  the 
MoO’s  goal  of  6.0  mbbl/d  by  2017. 

Interviews  with  MNF-I  and  U.S.  Embassy  Baghdad  staff,  February  2009. 

Kirkuk  contains  up  to  13  percent  of  Iraq’s  known  oil  supplies. 
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nomic  constraints  could  reduce  the  likelihood  of  what  the  Kurds  could 
regard  as  more-threatening  Arah-run  forces  and  policies. 


Summarizing  Dangers  and  Implications  for  U.S. 
Withdrawal 

Table  2.3  summarizes  the  assessment  of  dangers  to  Iraq’s  internal  secu¬ 
rity  and  stability  based  on  current  conditions,  using  the  analytic  frame¬ 
work  offered  in  this  chapter.  Each  threat  is  categorized  according  to  the 
model  and  is  assessed  in  terms  of  the  likelihood  and  severity  of  poten¬ 
tial  impact  on  U.S.  interests. 

This  analysis  should,  in  turn,  inform  policy  considerations,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  pace  and  pattern  of  U.S.  force  withdrawal.  Broadly 
speaking,  U.S.  policy  in  general,  and  withdrawal  plans  and  risk-mitiga¬ 
tion  policies  in  particular,  should  be  more  concerned  with  keeping  the 
main  actors  in  the  political  order  and  away  from  using  force  than  with 
the  more  likely  but  less  consequential  threats  of  extremism  and  terror¬ 
ism.  While  the  latter  may  endanger  U.S.  personnel,  the  former  may 
endanger  both  U.S.  interests  and  U.S.  personnel.  Again,  on  the  basis 
of  current  trends,  and  in  terms  of  likelihood  combined  with  gravity  of 
repercussions,  we  assess  that  the  greatest  danger  area  is  the  possibility 
for  Kurdish/Arab  conflict,  followed  by  the  risk  of  renewal  of  Sunni 
insurgency.  The  violent  threat  posed  by  JAM  appears  to  have  subsided 
and  may  even  be  further  defused  by  the  U.S.  withdrawal. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  faces  the  sober  reality  that  its 
ability  to  prevent  large-scale  conflict  among  the  main  political  players 
has  limits  and  will  decline  as  the  U.S.  military  presence  does.  Hence, 
second  only  to  the  challenge  of  keeping  the  major  groups  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  process — and  contributing  to  meeting  that  challenge — the  most 
important  U.S.  role  will  be  its  support  of  the  ISF,  which,  in  turn,  will 
pay  dividends  only  if  the  ISF  behave  responsibly  and  in  the  interests 
of  a  unified  Iraqi  state  rather  than  to  advance  the  partisan  agendas  of 
the  ruling  Shi’a  parties.  Consequently,  the  next  chapter  examines  U.S. 
responsibilities  toward  developing  the  capabilities  and  professionalism 
of  the  ISF. 
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Table  2.3 

Assessment  of  Dangers 


Threat 

Threat  Category 

U.S. Interest 
Most  Directly 
Affected 

Probability  of 
Occurrence 

Consequence  on 
Interest 

Escalation  of 
Shi'a-extremist 
violence  (SGs) 

Fringe  violence 

Safety  of  U.S. 
personnel 

Iraq  free 
from  Iranian 
interference 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Low 

Resurgence  of 
AQI/ISI 

Fringe  violence 

Safety  of  U.S. 
personnel 

Fligh 

Low 

Iraq  strong 
enough  to 
repel  jihadi 
terrorism 

Medium 

Medium 

Ba'athist  return 

Fringe  violence 

Safety  of  U.S. 
personnel 

Medium 

Low 

Danger  of 
Kurdish 
de  facto 
withdrawal  or 
marginalization 
from  the  Iraqi 
state 

Core  fighting 

Unified  Iraq 

Medium 

Fligh 

Shi'a 

breakaway 
southern/ 
central  state 

Core  fighting 

Unified 

Iraq,  free 
from  Iranian 
interference 

Low 

Fligh 

Sol  turn  away 
from  political 
process 

Core  fighting 

Stable,  unified 
Iraq 

Medium 

Medium 

Authoritarian 

Gol 

ISF  abuse  or 
politicization 

Stable,  unified 
Iraq 

Low 

Fligh 

ISF  coup 

ISF  abuse  or 
politicization 

Stable,  unified 
Iraq 

Low 

Fligh 

CHAPTER  THREE 
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Security  Functions  That  Must  Transcend  U.S.  Force 
Withdrawal 

The  ISF  are  approaching  their  planned  end  strength  of  approxi¬ 
mately  650,000  in  the  Arab  part  of  Iraq,  which,  to  us,  seems  ample. 
The  numerical  balance  between  Iraqi  military  forces  and  police  forces 
seems  reasonable.  However,  the  quality  of  the  ISF  is  very  uneven:  Some 
elements,  e.g.,  Iraqi  Special  Operations  Force,  are  well  trained,  disci¬ 
plined,  and  capable;  others,  e.g.,  much  of  the  Facility  Protection  Ser¬ 
vice  (FPS),  are  ill  trained  and  ill  equipped. 

The  ISF  consist  of  the  army,  air  force,  and  navy  (under  the  MoD) 
and  the  IPS,  FP,  border  police,  and  FPS  (under  the  Mol).  The  Coun¬ 
terterrorism  Bureau  (CTB)  reports  directly  to  the  prime  minister  by 
executive  decree,  which  is  worrisome;  legislation  to  make  this  a  perma¬ 
nent  arrangement  has  been  proposed  but  is  controversial. 

The  Iraqi  Air  Force  is  in  its  infancy  and  will  not  be  major  factors 
with  respect  to  security  and  stability  in  the  near  future,  though  plans  to 
build  an  air  force  with  ground-strike  capabilities  could  increase  Kurd¬ 
ish  anxiety  and  affect  Arab-Kurdish  relations. 

Iraq’s  navy  is  also  small  and  growing  but  currently  helps  secure 
Iraq’s  oil  terminals.  It  should  be  capable  of  defending  these  by  2012. 

The  Iraqi  Army  is  central  to  an  assessment  of  withdrawal  options. 
It  was  originally  composed  of  a  combination  of  local  and  national  divi¬ 
sions,  the  local  ones  being  the  Iraqi  Civil  Defense  Corps  divisions,  ini- 
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dally  conceived  as  a  reserve  component  forced  Of  the  first  ten  num¬ 
bered  Iraqi  divisions,  the  even  ones  were  locally  raised  and  therefore 
have  the  ethno-sectarian  character  of  their  home  locations,  while  the 
odd-numbered  divisions  were  and  remain  national  in  character,  in  that 
recruits  are  assigned  after  basic  training  or  other  assignments  without 
respect  to  where  they  are  from.  The  divisions  numbered  higher  than 
ten  are  also  national  in  character.  All  divisions  but  the  ninth  are  light 
infantry,  and  the  ninth  is  lightly  mechanized.  None  currently  has  artil¬ 
lery,  aviation  assets,  or  air-defense  systems. 

The  local  divisions  have  been  generally  less  effective  and  reliable 
than  the  national  divisions.  For  example,  in  2006  and  2007,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  get  units  from  these  divisions  to  deploy  to  Baghdad  as 
part  of  the  Baghdad  security  efforts:  Among  several  reasons,  they  were 
formed  to  defend  the  nation  from  outside  aggressors  and  were  report¬ 
edly  unwilling  to  fight  other  Iraqis.^  Further,  because  the  soldiers  of 
these  divisions  and  their  families  live  where  they  are  based,  they  are 
exposed  to  local  political  pressures  and  threats  when  deployed  near 
home.  For  example,  the  10th  Division  in  Al  Basrah  would  not  fight 
well  against  the  JAM  uprising  there  in  March-April  2008  because  the 
soldiers  knew  the  JAM  members  (e.g.,  they  were  of  their  or  neigh¬ 
boring  tribes  and  families,  followers  of  the  same  religious  leaders)  and 
because  they  feared  reprisal  against  themselves  and  their  families  if 
they  did.  Similarly,  the  2nd  Division  in  northern  Iraq  is  mostly  Kurd¬ 
ish  and  perhaps  more  loyal  to  the  KRG  than  to  the  Gol.^ 

As  for  the  police,  FP  units  were,  at  one  time,  local  in  character, 
organized  into  two  divisions  and  dominated  by  Shi’a  factions  loyal  to 
militia  leaders.^  Since  2007,  the  leaders  of  these  divisions  have  been 
changed  and  the  units  retrained,  and  the  FP  has  grown  from  two  to 


*  Author’s  experience  in  the  CPA. 

^  Author’s  experience  in  U.S.  Embassy  Baghdad,  2006-2007. 

^  Part  of  the  logic  in  creating  a  local  division  in  the  north  was  to  permit  the  Kurds  to  con¬ 
trol  Iraqi  units  near  Kurdistan,  thus  mitigating  their  fear  of  the  Iraqi  Army.  By  the  end  of  the 
CPA,  both  northern  divisions  (the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions)  had  Kurdish  commanders,  for  the 
same  reason. 

^  Author’s  experience  in  U.S.  Embassy  Baghdad,  2006-2007. 
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four  divisions,  all  now  of  a  national  character. ^  Though  some  fear  a 
lingering  Shi’a  loyalty,  some  reports  indicate  that  Sunnis  increasingly 
view  them  as  trustworthy  and  impartial.'’  U.S.  and  Iraqi  officials  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  FP  is  now  a  reliable  force  and  in  most  Iraqi  provinces  out¬ 
side  of  Kurdistan  proper.^ 

The  IPS  are  locally  constituted,  the  most  numerous  of  all  ISF,  and 
of  uneven  quality.  Under  the  provincial-powers  law  that  recently  went 
into  effect  in  the  14  provinces  in  which  elections  were  held  in  January 
2009,  the  IPS  should  report  to  the  governor,  who  is  responsible  for  pro¬ 
vincial  security. 

The  analysis  up  to  this  point  has  frequently  noted  the  importance 
of  projected  improvement  in  the  ISF  in  the  next  three  years  and  beyond. 
Given  that  the  ISF  are  both  an  essential  pillar  and  a  potential  problem 
for  Iraq’s  security  and  stability  during  and  after  U.S.  withdrawal,  the 
U.S.  approach  to  the  ISF  is  critical.  In  essence,  the  United  States  must 
seek  to  improve  both  the  capability  and  the  character  of  the  ISF — the 
former  to  deter  and  defeat  threats  to  the  state,  and  the  latter  so  that 
other  major  actors,  especially  Sunnis  and  Kurds,  will  not  feel  the  need 
to  use  force  to  defend  themselves  against  the  ISF.  Both  purposes  should 
inform  U.S.  strategy,  programs,  and  presence  with  the  ISF  while  and 
after  U.S.  forces  depart. 

Even  as  it  helps  the  ISF  become  more  capable,  the  U.S.  military 
in  Iraq  should  redouble  efforts  to  instill  and  institutionalize  profession¬ 
alism  in  the  ISF,  including  civilian  oversight,  apolitical  conduct,  merit 
over  personal  ties,  representative  and  non-sectarian  composition  and 
leadership,  non-sectarianism,  stewardship  of  public  resources,  regard 
for  the  population’s  safety  and  rights,  intolerance  for  abusive  conduct, 
the  creation  of  good  institutional  practices  to  do  these  things,  and,  if 
need  be,  resistance  to  being  used  for  partisan  purposes.  These  values 


^  Interviews  with  FP  and  MNF-I  personnel,  February  2009. 

^  RAND-researcher  conversations  with  Sunnis  in  Mosul,  summer  2008.  Note  that  the 
conflict  in  Mosul  is  between  Arab  Sunnis  and  Kurds — not  Arab  Sunnis  and  Shi’a — so  sec- 
tarian  tensions  were  likely  not  in  play. 

^  Interviews  with  FP  leaders  and  their  MNF-I  partners,  February  2009. 
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may  be  have  slipped  recently — a  troubling  trend,  which  could  become 
more  pronounced  as  U.S.  forces  withdraw.® 

Interviews  indicate  that,  while  new  Iraqi  military  leaders — field- 
grade  officers  and  some  brigadiers — accept  the  need  for  a  professional 
force  that  has  loyal  civilian  leadership,  the  old  guard — which  has  been 
growing  in  power  in  the  MoD — retains  much  of  the  conspiratorial 
nature  that  has  led  to  politicization  and  coups  in  the  past.  A  culling  of 
problematic  leaders  may  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  ensure  the  loy¬ 
alty  and  professional  nature  of  the  ISF,  and  of  the  army  in  particular. 
Exercising  care  so  that  such  a  culling  does  not  become  an  ethnic  or 
sectarian  purge  would  be  important.  Having  said  this,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  United  States  will  have  any  say  in  the  culling,  let  alone  in  the 
ethno-sectarian  composition  of  ISF  leadership.  The  best  the  United 
States  can  do  is  to  instill  professionalism  through  its  training  programs 
and  personal  military-to-military  ties. 

Another  way  for  the  U.S.  military  to  help  improve  ISF  capa¬ 
bilities  without  provoking  fear  or  force  among  main  opposition  groups 
is  to  steer  the  Iraqi  military  toward  capabilities  that  can  contain  and 
defeat  extremist  threats  while  not  posing  a  threat  to  legitimate  political 
actors.  This  is  a  complex  and  sensitive  matter,  given  Iraqi  sovereignty, 
but  important  to  address  nevertheless.  Clearly,  the  ISF  need  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  counter  large-scale  insurgency  of  the  sort  waged  from  2003  to 
2007.  At  a  minimum,  this  means  that  the  ISF  should  be  able  to  defeat 
any  force  and  exert  control,  forcibly  if  necessary,  over  all  provinces 
other  than  those  of  the  KRG  (for  which  KRG  internal  security  forces 
are  responsible).  This  should  be  attained,  with  some  U.S.  support  (e.g., 
intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance,  or  ISR,  and  air  power). ^ 
An  especially  sensitive  issue — bearing  on  Iraqi  sovereignty, 
Kurdish-Arab  relations,  and  regional  peace — is  the  capabilities  of  the 
ISF  vis-a-vis  Iraqi  parts  of  Kurdistan.  Fundamentally,  the  Kurds  agreed 
in  2003-2004  to  remain  in  post-Saddam  Iraq  on  the  understanding 
that  they  would  be  neither  dictated  to  by  Baghdad  nor  attacked  by 
Baghdad’s  army.  The  2004  Faw  of  Administration  for  the  Transitional 


®  Numerous  interviews  with  U.S.  and  Iraqi  experts,  December  2008-February  2009. 
5  DoD(2008). 
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Period  provided  safeguards  in  both  respects.  Although  the  constitution 
is  less  clear,  it  does  codify  the  Kurds’  right  to  maintain  their  own  inter¬ 
nal  security  forces  and  places  limits  on  the  powers  of  the  Gol  to  make 
unilateral  decisions  that  could  affect  Kurdish  security. 

Kurdish  acceptance  of  the  writ  of  the  Iraqi  state  could  be  under¬ 
mined  if  the  Gol  were  seen  as  increasingly  authoritarian  and  the  ISF 
were  to  acquire  capabilities  that  could  be  used  to  attack  Kurdish  lands. 
ISF  plans  include  the  purchase  of  Ml-Al  tanks  and  F-16  aircraft,  which 
concerns  the  Kurds.'®  This  creates  a  tension  and  risk  that  the  United 
States  must  try  to  mitigate  during  and  after  withdrawal. 

This  raises  the  general  problem  of  a  declining  U.S.  ability,  because 
of  the  withdrawal  of  its  forces,  to  play  the  role  of  honest  broker  among 
the  main  groups  in  Iraq  at  the  very  time  that  the  role  is  becoming,  if 
anything,  more  crucial.  Between  Kurds  and  Arabs  in  particular,  there 
is  no  substitute  for  a  third  party  trusted  by  both  that  can  remain  for  a 
relatively  long  time.  Given  current  conditions  in  Iraq,  this  third  party 
should  offer  at  least  some  military  presence  in  contested  areas.  The  only 
nation  able  to  provide  a  presence  that  knows  the  players  and  is  trusted 
by  both  sides  is  the  United  States.  The  alternative  to  the  United  States 
is  the  United  Nations,  with  some  sort  of  UN  force  on  the  ground. 
But  this  would  be  difficult  to  arrange,  on  both  Iraqi  and  international 
political  grounds. 

Should  the  United  States  play  a  prominent  role  in  averting 
Kurdish-Arab  conflict,  it  would  require  a  new  understanding  and 
arrangements  with  both  the  Gol  and  the  KRG.  This  could  involve 
embedding  personnel  with  the  ISF  and  the  Peshmerga  to  act  as  moni¬ 
tors  and  honest  brokers,  including  senior  officers,  or  a  stand-alone  pres¬ 
ence  accessible  to  both.  In  this  role,  the  U.S.  military  would  not  need 
the  ability  to  intervene  forcibly  between  warring  factions  but  rather  to 
moderate  disputes  before  they  become  violent.  Its  mission  would  be  to 
foster  transparency,  build  confidence,  and  guard  against  miscalcula¬ 
tion.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  role  that  the  U.S.  military 


'®  Interviews  with  Iraqi  leadership,  Multi-National  Security  Transition  Command-Iraq 
(MNSTC-I)  staff,  and  KRG  representative,  February  2009. 
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currently  plays  along  the  Arab-Kurdish  seam,  other  than  against  AQI 
in  Mosul. 

In  sum,  long-term  U.S.-Iraq  military  cooperation,  extending 
beyond  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  (if  mutually  agreed),  should  have 
three  missions: 

•  capability-building:  aiding  in  the  training,  equipping,  advising, 
and  operational  support  of  the  ISF 

•  character-building:  partnering  in  the  promotion  of  professional 
qualities,  accountability,  restraint,  and  institutional  capacity  of 
the  ISF  and  the  ministries  that  govern  them 

•  conhdence-building:  transparency  and  open  communications. 

Fulfilling  these  three  missions  does  not  require  that  U.S.  combat 
units  remain  in  Iraq  beyond  the  agreed  deadline  for  withdrawal.  Rather, 
it  requires  well-prepared  and  well-placed,  relatively  senior  professionals 
at  all  levels,  developing  long-term  relationships  with  Iraqi  counterparts, 
and  a  newly  agreed  framework.  Because  some  of  these  personnel  would 
need  to  work  within  the  ISF,  as  well  as  KRG  forces,  it  would  also 
require  enhanced  ways  to  manage  risks  to  embedded  personnel. 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

This  analysis  has  implications  for  U.S.  policy  and  plans: 

•  Extremist  terrorism  will  continue,  regardless  of  U.S.  withdrawal. 
But  it  is  unlikely  to  precipitate  large-scale  conflict  unless  one  or 
another  of  the  main  groups  reacts  excessively  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  to  especially  provocative  acts  of  terrorism  (e.g.,  on  mosques 
or  leaders).  Given  how  hard  it  is  to  prevent  such  acts,  the  United 
States  should  use  its  diplomatic,  economic,  and  military  influence 
to  maintain  consensus  to  avoid  such  reactions. 

•  The  danger  of  Kurdish-Arab  conflict  is  great  enough  that  the 
United  States  should  retain  and  use  whatever  influence  it  can  to 
induce  both  the  KRG  and  the  Gol  to  avoid  fighting  between  the 
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Peshmerga  and  the  ISF.  This  includes  diplomatic  involvement  in 
the  settlement  of  KRG-GoI  disputes,  a  deliberate  pace  of  with¬ 
drawal  from  contested  areas,  and  planning  for  long-term  mili¬ 
tary  advisory  and  confidence-huilding  relationships  with  both 
forces,  with  the  agreement  of  all  parties.  The  U.S.  role  in  averting 
Kurdish-Arab  conflict  should  not  be  a  remnant  of  occupation  but 
a  new,  multi-faceted  approach,  with  high-level  attention  not  only 
from  diplomats  and  military  representatives  in  Iraq  but  also  from 
policy-makers. 

•  Encouraging  further  Sunni-Shi’a  rapprochement  should  remain  a 
priority.  Fair  treatment  by  the  Gol  of  Sol,  including  training  for 
civilian  livelihood,  is  imperative.  The  Sunni  population  at  large 
is  not  presently  susceptible  to  extremist  agitation.  Despite  with¬ 
drawal  and  declining  influence,  the  United  States  can  help  keep 
it  that  way. 

•  The  U.S.  military  must  not  become  so  fixated  on  the  ISF’s  capa¬ 
bility  to  replace  U.S.  forces  that  it  loses  sight  of  the  danger  that  the 
ISF  could  be  misused  either  by  the  Gol  or  by  ISF  commanders. 
Accordingly,  it  should  design  a  three-mission  approach  to  future 
U.S.-Iraqi  military  cooperation:  building  capabilities,  character, 
and  confidence.  In  this  regard,  the  United  States,  the  Gol,  and  all 
the  core  actors  should,  when  the  time  is  right,  address  the  basis  for 
and  particulars  of  U.S.-Iraq  defense  cooperation  upon  completion 
of  the  withdrawal. 

With  such  efforts,  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  contribute 
to  continued  strengthening  of  the  internal  security  and  stability  of  Iraq 
even  as  it  withdraws  its  forces. 
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